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HERE are some books all of us would like to own: to have at home on our own bookshelves—to reach 
These are the books that last, more treasured than the old Bokhara rug, the 
favorite pictures or the family silver. They are our cherished possessions; they become part of our lives 
and are handed down to the children—who have been “brought up on them.” Here is a treasure-house 
of storied pictures, not alone of birds, but of that whole great mysterious world of living creatures in the midst 
of which we live and about which we know so little. 

In these six convenient volumes the most accurate observers, the most daring explorers, the mightiest 
hunters, the most expert of naturalist-photographers have spread before us the whole enthralling drama of wild 
life. The mysterious migrations of the birds are explained; we learn of the Nighthawk whose northernmost 
summer and southernmost winter homes are 7,000 miles apart, and of the little humming bird three and one 
quarter inches long that crosses the Gulf of Mexico in a single flight of 500 miles in one night to winter in 
Yucatan. Here are intimate stories and authentic pictures of the terrible Bengal Tiger; the adorable Australian 
Teddybear, “Koala”; the topsy-turvy Sloth, descendant of the extinct gigantic Megatherium; the sulky Tasmanian 
“Devil”; the Southern Giraffe, tallest of all animals, and his only relative the Okapi; the Torpedo Fish, which 
partially electrocutes its prey; the “cake-walking” Albatross; and the seemingly impossible duck-billed Platy pus, 
a fur-bearing niammal that lives in water as well as on land, digs in the mud with a spoon-shaped bill, has web 
feet, and lays an egg! Accuracy in every detail—unfailing regard for the exact truth. 

And what,.a vivid, glowing gallery of portraits!’ The coloring of these birds and mammals is the last word 
in artistic repfoduction. The black-and-white drawings are no less spirited and accurate than the color plates, 
being the work of Messrs. Brasher, Horsfall, Thurston and King, famous for their skill and knowledge in this 
exacting art. Leading taxidermists have used these pictures as guides for mounting birds and beasts in realistic 
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for—in slippered ease.” 
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Many of the pictures are field photographs taken 


by such experts as Mr. William L. Finley, Mr. Herbert 
K. Job, and other daring photographers. These photo- 
graphs bring you literally face to face with wild life in 
its native haunts, not only in America but in Africa, 
India, Ceylon, Greenland, and Australia. 
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The rrice of this set is one of the most delightfully 


surprising things about the NATURE LOVERS LI- 


BRARY—six large volumes covering the world of 
5 Q 


living things—2,000 pages—2,000 pictures—3,000 sub- 


jects—140 full-page color plates. Bound in strong, 
durable, green-pebbled buckram, gold stamped titles, 


specially designed end-papers and title-pages. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. S.S., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

With the understanding that I do not obligate myself in any way, please 
send me for examination (transportation charges paid) a set of the NATURE 
LOVERS LIBRARY in 6 large volumes, as described above; bound in heavy 
green Buckram. 

If it meets with my approval and I retain it I will send you $2.50 on 
acceptance and $2.00 monthly until the purchase price of $34.50 is paid. 

If the books are not what I expected I will notify you within five days 
and hold them subject to your order. 
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definite accomplishments in the 
preservation of our natural re- 
sources. 
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the squarest sportsman’s mag- 
azine ever published. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
to-day, as always, the brightest 
luminary in the  sportsman’s 


field. 
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an unfailing source of informa- 
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The Pocket Nature Library 


“Books are our cherished posses 

sions; they become part of our 
lives”—here is a treasure-house of 

storied pictures, beautifully colored 

plates on Land Birds, Trees, Flow- 

ers, Insects—a vivid glowing gal- 

lery of portraits, accuracy in every 

detail, comprehensive information 

on all subjects treated in a complete 

and thorough manner. Four con- 
venient little volumes replete with 
interesting facts surrounding the 

many colored plates. A wonderful 
addition to your library—a set that 

you will want to “hand down to 

the children.” This work is re- 
garded by experts as the most im- 
portant series ever published on 

soli Nature Study. The books must be 
BIRD GUIDE seen to appreciate their full value. 
ig If not satisfactory — your money 
will be refunded upon return of 


the books. 


A compact little set of 4 volumes, leather bound, gilt lettered, 
1000 text pages, 700 color plates, postpaid to your address— 
$6.00 Net 


Forest AND STREAM 


221 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Enclosed is $6.00 for The Pocket Nature Library. 
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FOR A SONG 


SEIZEDand SOLD for TAXES 


$67.50 buys 25 acres on road 

$80.10 buys 10 acres river front 
$149.00 buys 100 acres good hunting 
$198.00 buys 80 acres British Columbia 
$450.00 buys 300 acres Ontario 
$297.00 buys 101 acres lake front 


All the above and hundreds of beautiful summe' 
cottage sites, hunting and fishing camps, 
and wood lots, mines and mineral deposi 
fully described and offered for sale at a 
fraction of their real value. Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Mani! 
Alberta and British Columbia. The number 
tax sale properties is strictly limited. Writ 
once for our free 20-page illustrated booklet. 
Send no money but send us your address to-day 
so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 605, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Can. 


9OOOO0O50O009449OOH054> $404 
FOR SALE ,Uo9,ch803 
SUMMER HOMES 
HUNTING AND FISHING CAMPS 
In Adirondack Mts., 200 acres, 7-room camp, 6,000 
tree sugar camp with new outfit. Lots of timber, 
In State Park. In famous Stony Creek hunting and 
fishing section. Deer, Bear, Fox, Canadia!) Lynx, 
Bob Cat, Otter, Beaver, Partridge and Woodcock 
hunting. Trout, Bass and Musky fishing. 4) miles 
of wild country. Price $2,750. Other cams from 
$1,000 to $17,000. 
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Propagation of Wild Birds 
By HERBERT K. JOB 


A complete manual on game breeding, profusely illus- 
trated with over 100 photographs of game birds. The 
author gives practical methods of Propagation of 
Quail, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, Pheasants, Partridges, 
Pigeons, Doves, Ducks, Geese and Swans. It is a book 
which every game breeder and lover of birds should 


have. 
Handsomely bound in cloth—6% by 834 inches 


Price $3 postpaid 


steel 4” blade, stag handle, the ideal safety knife for outdoor use. Stays locked open 
or closed. One-hand operation. Safe, practical and automatic. Regular price $3.00, 


On every order, we will ship a handsome “Flylock’’ Automatic Knife. Stainless 
l but sent free to purchasers of the above book. 


Book Department 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


EARL WOODWARD, Hadley, N. Y. 


— 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
WILDS OF THE ROCKIES 


Sight-seeing, Fishing, Camping Trips with 
Saddle and Pack Horses, Guarantee ts 
at Bear in the Spring—Elk in sea. 
References from all parts of the wor! 

CHICK GRIMSLEY (Registered Guide) 

PENDROY, MONTANA 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CAMPER 


The FOREST AND STREAM _ Information 
Bureau, operating in connection with the Camp- 
Sport-Tour Series, which will appear serially in 
FOREST AND STREAM, is prepared to answer 
your inquiries. Are you taking advantage of 
this service? 


UPPER ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 

For sale or lease—Modern furnished house 
outhouses, motorboats, canoes, all conve iiiences, 
with lease two salmon and trout rivers. 

Superb location, immediate occupancy. Op- 
portunity—individual or club. Information, 
photos, ‘maps. Address 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 

221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


lt will identify you. 
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SALMON - BASS - TROUT 


abound in the thousand lakes and 
streams of AROOSTOOK—the Inland Em- 
pire, in the Great. Maine Woods. 

In all the world no places excel Fish 
River Lakes—The Allagash—Moosehead or 
The Penobscot, etc., for fishing 

x vacation. All are on The 
{RON TRAIL of the 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK 

the easy, convenient, comfort- 
able, free from care and worry 
way, to get there. 


IN THE MAINE WOODS 
~a magazine of 160 pages, 70 
llustrations and articles by 
folks who enjoy the Great Out 

Doors, as yourself — will 

be mailed on receipt of 10 

cents in stamps. 

It also contains rates 

and detailed informa- 

tion on hotels, camps, 

etc, 


AROOSTOOK R. R. 
Passenger Dept. 
5! Graham Bldg. 


BANGORaNo 
AROOSTOOK 
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FLY FISHING 


The Black Bass Fly Fishing at 
Sebec Lake in June is always good 
Salmon fishing (trolling) commences May 
lst, and Sebec Lake is screened so the big 
fish do not run out. Each one of our 
cottages and “‘Log Cabins” have open fire 


and bathroom with running water. 
guides. Telephone, Telegraph, Garage. 


Write for Booklet giving full information 


B. M. PACKARD & SONS 
P. O. Sebec. Lake, Maine 








Che Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On the Ocean front 


Preferred 


In Spring and all seasons by Sports- 
men who know and want the best upon 
either the American or European Plan. 
Sensible rates withal. 


Afternoon Teas 
Health Baths 
Julian A. Hillman 
Vice-President 
When in Washington Visit Harvey’s Res- 
taurant, 11th and Penna. Aves. Famous 
Since 1858. 


Dancing 
Golf Garage 


Joel Hillman 
President 








WHY NOT spend Spring. Summer 
and Faligatheringbut- @& 

ferflies. insects? I buy pundreds = kinds for col- 

lections. So ome worth $1 to $ 

door work w 

Send 10 cents 


le out- 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 


LODGE 


In the heart of 
KAWARTHA LAKE 
DIST. of ONTARIO 
The main building, accommo- 
dating eight, has a spacious 
lounge, wide verandas and an 
all-southern exposure, overlook- 
ing one of the scenic lakes of 
the province. The four cottages, 
each with three bedrooms and 
sitting rooms, are especially 
adaptable for families. 
The fishing is such as can be found only in Canadian 
lakes away from the beaten path. Five large lakes are 
reached by boat. Small mouth bass and lake trout abound. 
A safe sand Tsonak shallow inshore, with a gradual slope. The furni- 
ture is g e beds and bedding are the best; every attention is given 
to table comfort and sanitation. An ideal spot to spend your vacation. 


Write for particulars to 
MISSISSAUGA LODGE, LIMITE 
15 Wellington St., East TORONTO, CANADA 


—— CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 
A real North Woods Bungalow Cam 


Ontario, Canada 

with every comfort in the 

heart of four million acres of vii orest--1502 lakes. Wone 

dertul fishing. Guid Boats, buoes and Launches. Bathing, 

Tramping. One ni; PY from Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. 
‘rite for Booklets. Address 

W. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


FOR SALE or LEASE 


Salmon Fishing Shack, Furnished. 
Grand Cascapedia River, Quebec. 


Address: C. R. G. JOHNSON 
P. O. Box 1256 :: Montreal, Que., Canada 


ALES DT CT SIE LTS NTR CITES IESE LE NA ET 
ADVENTURES YOU WILL ALWAYS REMEM- 
BER AWAIT YOU IN THE 


FAR CANADIAN NORTH 


Prospecting, Exploring and Big Game Hunting 
Parties NOW Being Organized. 
“Something lost and something hidden” 
“Something waiting for you. Go!” 

L. H. Cone of FOREST. AND STREAM, 221 

. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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AS your own 
trusty rod ever 
“reeled” from the 
lunge of a muskie? 
Man.... nothing 
gives you such a 
“kick” as that sav- 
\ age, ruthless strike 
and the rampant 
battle sure to fol- 
m low with the most 
4 ferocious fighter 3 
among inland 
game 


Great Northern Pike, too, grow to 
formidable size and welcome a vig- 
orous fight any time in Canada’s 
clear, cold waters. If you’re angling 
for big ones this summer, choose 
the matchless fishing grounds reached 
by the Canadian Pacific. 

For full facts and a few friendly tips, 
write to 
A. O. SEYMOUR 
General Tourist Agent 
2914 Windsor Station 
Montreal, een Canada 
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VACATION 
in Northern 
Wisconsin= 
Minnesota 
Land O'Lakes 


All the thrills of days spent in the 
open are at your command— 
camping, fishing, canoeing,golfing, 
hiking in the pure pine-scented 
air storing up energy and health. 
Exceptional summer home op- 
portunities. 
Bargain Vacation Fares 
Over-Night Service 

Send for illustrated folder giving full 


resort information. Address: 


C. A. CAIRNS, Pase’r Traf. Mgr. 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago ons 


Cuicaco & NonTH WESTERN Ry. 
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Recently I found myself ascending the most attractive of these rivers. 
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TROUT 


A Glimpse of Canada Geese, Northward 
Bound, Proves Oddly Stimulating to the 
Migratory Urge in the Heart of an Angler 


By Henry Marion 


HE trout is a talisman, and as 
T such appeals with cabalistie po- 
tency to all our senses. To the 
sight it may be a pearl of sweet water 
—an animalised crystal in which have 
been fused somewhat of sunlight on 
the ripples, the pink of cherry blooms, 
the bronze or red of autumn leaves. So 
much you say while you admire a brook 
trout in the hand, but when you glimpse 
one tumbling in snow beside a northern 
stream, you can not describe its hues. 
In like manner the irridescence of the 
rainbow, with the band of irises along 
its broad flanks, best expresses the life 
of this arrow of the rapids, but defies 
characterization in mere words. It is 
enough to say that just. as the brook 
trout reminds us of the sun, so the 
rainbow delights us with the milder 
radiance of the moon. It is a contrast 
between pink and lavender, between 
bronze and blue, between old gold and 
new silver. And since the brown trout 
Is now with us to stay, its tints should 
be mentioned as no less beautiful, in 
some ways, than those of its cousins. 
; But it is futile to interpret such fish 
m terms of sight alone. Salvelinus 
fontinalis—how softly the scientific 
name for our beloved brook trout falls 
on the ear. With it we hear the swirl 
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of eddies, the 

murmur of hidden 

cascades, and 

flightwing notes 

of bluebirds 

drifting north- 

ward in spring. 

Salmo _ irideus, 

book term for our marvelous rainbow, 
can invoke a similar concord of pleas- 
ant sounds. 

As for the sense of smell, it will be 
sufficient to mention the balm of the 
south wind, the incense of pine, the 
fragrance of earliest hepaticas. Nor 
should one forget the aroma of roasting 
fish, with its immediate sequel (for the 
talisman trout tickles also the mental 
tongue) that most delectable taste. 

Again, every angler’s memory tingles 
to the imagery of touch—the cool tug 
of the torrent round his waders, the 
breeze fanning his cheek, but above all, 
of course, the rush of the first speckled 
beauty of the season. No later strike 
has half the kick of that initial strike; 
no other fight thrills like the one on 
“opening day.” But it is vain to dif- 
ferentiate between the faculties in any 
such categorical manner, inasmuch as 
the talisman trout arouses them all at 
once. 
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April, 1928 


I was acting 
as mentor to 
“Posie,” who 
was making 
her initial 
tei fer 
trout. 


For this reason it has powers com- 
parable to those of the “lodestone rock,” 
whose magnetism pulled the iron out 
of Sinbad’s vessel, so that it fell apart, 
leaving the mariner floundering in mid- 
ocean. Similarly our favorite fish plays 
havoc with affairs, those modern cara- 
vels, not by drawing out their rivets, 
but by dragging us overboard instead. 


hes apg ship-wreck happened only once 
to Sinbad, but it happens to invet- 
erate fishermen nearly every April. The 
busiest of them try to forget the Great 
Date of the Year, not realizing how 
this Red Letter Day is branded on the 
mind. They shun calendars, and thus 
consider themselves proof against the 
fascination of the talisman. And then 
some trifling hint from nature or from 
art, despite their resolutions, drives 
them afield. 

To illustrate by my own experience, 
which probably does not differ greatly 
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from that of others, I must confess that 
spring finds me strangely susceptible 
to any influence that blows in through 
the windows of the world. A season or 
so ago a pile of superb trout, spilling 
from a creel artfully upset in the win- 
dow of a sporting-goods store, sent me 
hurriedly into the country. Next time 
it was a royal rainbow, well hooked and 
leaping on the cover of an out-of-doors 
magazine. This spring it was the 
merest glimpse of Canada geese, set- 
tling to some pool in a marsh, visible 
from a car window, and oddly stimulat- 
ing to that seasonal, migra- 

tory urge which stirs always 

in the heart of man. 


NGLING trips as unpre- 

meditated as the migra- 
tion of water-fowl have ad- 
vantages over those which 
are laboriously planned. The 
more calculations one makes, 
the more disappointment he 
feels in case of failure. Ex- 
peditions long anticipated 
frequently prove complete 
“flops,” while more haphaz- 
ard ones lead occasionally to 
success. And if they do not, 
at any rate, the sportsman 
has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has wasted no 
time over superfluous prep- 
aration. 

Not that anybody should 
“go it blind.” <A satisfactory 
compromise for the city mun 
is to keep half a dozen 
streams in the background of 
consciousness — places any- 
where between fifty and one 
hundred miles from his of- 
fice, and easily reached when- 
ever the impulse becomes im- 
perative. For the New 
Yorker these are usually the 
Willowemoc or the Beaverkill, 
near Roscoe. These goodly 
Sullivan County brooks, gen- 
erously stocked by the Con- 
servation Commission, as well 
as by private clubs, afford 
many miles of unposted 
waters. Over in New Jersey 
it is easy to reach Pine 
Brook, west of Long Branch, 
the Pequest River below 
Hackettstown, or the branch- 
es of the Raritan. Our sister 
state has plenty of other 
streams, but these are typical. And to 
indicate the activity of her Fish and 
Game Commission, it is sufficient to 
mention that last spring alone they 
released 20,000 brook trout, along with 
250,000 of the brown and rainbow 
varieties. 

Recently I found myself ascending 
the most attractive of these Jersey 
rivers. For several miles it roars 
through a gorge, chafing amid boulders, 
and cool with the shade of hemlocks. 
On heights above, nest the horned owl 
and red-tailed hawk, while foxes den in 
the crown rock along the ridges. The 
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valley is alive with echoes, and dark 
with. pools as effervescent as old cham- 
pagne. 

Fascinating as such water looks, how- 
ever, one must follow the river road a 
kilometer before trying his luck. An 
ancient mill, perched over a tottering 
dam, marks the first good spot, a hole 
famous for goodly brown trout. But 
to catch them, of course, one must be 
there early in the morning or else at 
dusk. These fish seldom bite during 
the day, being capricious as waterfowl, 
which give the gunner a chance only 


It was delightful to watch her eager interest. 


on their morning or evening flights. 

For the first time in my life I was 
acting as mentor to “Posie,” a girl of 
fourteen, who, was making her initial 
trip for trout. It was delightful to 
watch her eager interest, but somehow 
or other this Izaak Walton réle failed 
to work as smoothly as it does in the 
“Compleat Angler.” The first thing I 
demonstrated was how to step on some 
treacherous drift, crash through it be- 
tween jagged stones, and scrape both 
shins their full length. This evolution 
nicked my waders so badly that I was 
destined to spend a wet day, and the 


unexpected jar ruined my finesse for 
the next hour. The only comfort was 
that the abominable trap had not 
snapped my leg. 

In our angling classic Piscator lands 
most of the fish, while his pupil admires 
his matchless skill. My handling of a 
rod was insignificant by comparison, 
And when brown trout began to rise in 
slack water above the weir, they vastly 
preferred my companion’s angle-worm 
to my “March brown” fly. We had 
barely commenced when a glad squeak 
apprised me of her first strike, which 

proved a large and vigorous 
fish. But as that quiet 
stretch was free of snags, all 
she had to do was to keep a 
taut line until I netted him. 
Angler, do you remember 
how you exulted over your 
first trout? Strangely my 
little companion’s joy in her 
glittering prize carried me 
back to bare-foot days, when 
every trout was a rainbow 
trout. Nor was her ple:sure 
short-lived, because inside of 
an hour she had six move to 
her credit, all of them really 
sizable. In her anxiety to 
make sure of the biggest of 
the batch, she waded nearly 
ashore, holding her fish »art- 
ly out of water. But he was 
so firmly hooked that I man- 
aged to scoop him out before 
he could break the leader. 
Only two trout took the 
fly in that pool, but I had the 
peculiar experience of strik- 
ing a bass on my three-ounce 
rod. One likes to stick up 
for the superior “pep” of the 
brook trout, yet it must be 
confessed that the bass, al- 
though only ten inches long, 
seemed as violent as a trout 
of twice his heft. Perhaps he 
felt “peeved” at something. 
He kept going, at any rate, 
until it was a relief to see 
him tire. In the net he spit 
out the hook, so that it was 
possible to turn him loose 
without touching him. 
From this mill-pond we 
entered the upper. canyon, 
where in whirling rapids and 
foaming holes we secured 4 
mess of good-sized rainbows, 
with an occasional gem of a 
brook trout, for this stream contains 
all three species. And as we meandered 
from pool to pool, we heard cock pheas- 
ants crowing in the swale, and white- 
throated sparrows piping on th hills, 
with ever and anon the jealous rattle 
of a kingfisher, which flitted from tree 
to tree up the vale ahead of us. 


* spite of our pleasure, however, ™Y 


position as  piscatory instructor 
proved a curious handicap, amounting 
almost to a “hoodoo.” It is my habit, 
sometimes, to carry a landing net thrust 
(Continued on page 236) 
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“Hell-of-a-long-pack Camp.” 


RAINBOWS of KHTADA 


Ready for the day’s fishing. 


Fishing Adventures on the Most Beautiful of British-Columbia Waters 


twinkled with lights. The wharf 

bristled with the boats of the 
Yacht Club at rest. An occasional sloop 
chugged away to the fishing grounds. 
A merry party of young people came 
laughing and chatting down the gang- 
way. They were on their way to Salt 
Lake, across the harbor. Salt Lake is 
an inland body of water with a long 
narrow channel connecting it with the 
sea. The tide races in and out. A most 
excellent swimming place. Their boat 
swung out amid happy snatches of song. 
Soon far across the water their voices 
blended in perfect harmony on “Sweet 
Adeline.” 

Our blankets, food and fishing tackle, 
or “gear” as the Coast fisherman calls 
it, were all stowed aboard the Tseekwa, 
Dave Stuart’s staunch gas boat. There 
were six in our party. Dave Stuart, a 
Scotchman and the best gas boat navi- 
gator on the coast; Stan Parker, the 
Ford agent at Rupert, and myself were 
the leaders of this expedition. With us 
were the three boys, Charlie Stuart, 
Bob Parker and my boy Jim, all three 
about the same age—twelve and thir- 
teen. With the natural exuberance of 
youth they were making things hum 
and it kept Dave busy watching them 
and preparing to cast off, At 9:20 we 


[wi Prince Rupert waterfront 


By 
JAMES CLYDE GILBERT 


slipped out of the line of boats and 
went chugging down the waterfront, 
heading for the mouth of the Skeena. 
We cast off on a rising tide. Dave had 
a chart of the water height before him 
and knew just at what hour we should 
tie up and where. If we were for- 
tunate we could ride the tide to our 
destination, the mouth of the Khtada 
river which pours into the Skeena 
from the south .about thirty miles up- 
stream from the mouth of the Skeena. 

We put the boys to bed in the cabin 
end headed up the Skeena. Along about 
midnight we felt the boat laboring as 
though forcing against something in 
the water. We knew the tide was with 
us and we could not account for a 
light which kept about 300 feet astern. 
After struggling along for four miles 
or more we discovered we were afoul 
a salmon net and the propeller refused 
to turn. The Skeena, in August, is 
thick with salmon nets. These are op- 
erated, for the most part, by Japanese 
who stretch their gill nets from their 
fishing sloops to lighted buoys at right 
angles with the current. The salmon, 


rushing up stream to spawn in the 
smaller rivers, are caught head on in 
these nets and become entangled in its 
meshes, the gills of the fish slipping 
through, preventing the withdrawal of 
the head. From time to time the Japs 
araw in their nets, unload the contents 
and put them out again. They take 
the fish to the canneries which line the 
banks of the lower Skeena, receiving an 
average of 35 to 40 cents apiece for 
each fish. 


HE Jap crew on this particular boat 
had fallen asleep and as they did not 
have the customary light aboard their 
boat we did not know we were crossing 
the net until we were hopelessly en- 
tangled in it. There remained but one 
thing to do. We began cutting the net. 
As we were slashing the stout cords 
that bound our propeller the Japanese 
fishermen awoke. We heard them 
coming in their tender—a small boat 
used as a life boat and for general 
purposes where a larger boat would’ 
not do. Soon the noise of furious row- 
ing came through the darkness and a 
small boat with two husky Japs came 
alongside. 
“What you do? What you do in my 
net? You take him fish?” came out of 
the darkness. 
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You can reach Khtada by rail. 


Dave continued cutting while Stan 
started to explain quietly how the net 
became entangled. He sought to im- 
press on them the fact that they were 
at fault in not having a light aboard 
their boat as well as a buoy light. 
The Japs were mad clear through and 
the youngest, a husky specimen of about 
200 pounds, leaped on the prow of the 
Tseekwa. It was then that Stan opened 
up and with a few choice remarks in 
good Anglo Saxon manner told him to 
get back on his boat or take the con- 
sequences. That calmed them. We ex- 
plained to them that we were willing to 
2sppear before the proper authorities 
for a discussion of the matter. Seeing 
they were in the wrong they subsided. 
We felt sorry for them and at their re- 
quest turned about and towed them into 
Inverness some distance out of our way. 
We parted the best of friends. We 
found our propeller clear of all but one 
“cocoanut” which kept hitting at every 
revolution. A cocoanut is a net float. 
“Skeena River cocoanuts” Dave calls 
them. We resumed our way up the 
stream. The boys slept through all the 
conflict, unconscious of the peril they 
were in. 


T was now nearly morning and Dave 

and I slept while Stan took the 
wheel. Later on, about daylight, I took 
the wheel and pointed her up where 
Stan told me to keep her. We steered 
by mountain peaks miles away. An 
hour later Dave awoke and filled us 
with mild consternation with the re- 
mark that we would probably pile up 
on a bar as we were on the wrong side 
of the river and the tide was dropping. 
We crept along the shore with tower- 
ing, snow-capped peaks at our side. 
“Even at low water the Skeena is a 
wicked river. It is a river which the 
most venturesome canoeman fears, a 
river that the most experienced of river 
steamer captains treat with respect, a 
river which has taken a heavy toll of 
human lives and yet a river about 
which no stories have yet been written. 
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Nevertheless of all the waterways of 
the British-Columbian coast there is not 
one whose banks hold such a wealth of 
romance if they could only be made to 
reveal their secrets. For miles we 
passed high precipitous snow-clad 
mountains, some of which rise to tow- 
ering heights straight up from the 
water’s edge and down which come de- 
vastating snowslides at times sweeping 
everything before them. There are 
mountains here of such peculiar shape 
that I marveled at the extraordinary 
freaks nature can produce and specu- 
lated on what gigantic upheavals must 
at some time have taken place in that 
vicinity. Dave pointed out a mountain 
with a deep slit in it like the cleft in an 





The mists of morning. 


apple which has been pulled slightly 
apart. The sides were steep arid the 
cleavage marked with great protruding 
jagged edges on both sides. 


| F one had sufficient strength to push 
the two halves together again the 
broken edges would fit snugly together. 
About nine o’clock in the forenoon we 
anchored the Tseekwa in the Skeena at 
the mouth of the Khtada. There is 4 
large bay of quiet water lying back 
trom the rushing river which makes g 
very good harbor. It was cold and the 
three boys were roused and we all had 
breakfast aboard ship before casting off 
for shore. We unloaded all our duffle 
into the tender after breakfast and 
made our way to the land. We beached 
the tender on the sloping, slippery rock 
that runs sheer out into the water for 
some hundred feet. We made the pro- 
visions and other stuff up into six packs 
and hit the trail for the headwaters 
of Khtada River, some six miles south, 
mostly straight up. The threc boys 
were packed with from 15 to 20 pounds 
each and were allowed no more rest 
periods on the trail than we men, | 
think we rested twice on the trip. That 
was stiff, but the boys stood the gaff 
like veterans. Our greatest trouble was 
in trying to hold them in. They were 
ambitious and for the first three miles 
were running on ahead. Jim had been 
caddying on the Detroit golf course all 
summer, so he was in pretty good shape, 
and the other boys were naturally hardy 
as are all the coast lads. In Prince 
Rupert they have an _ organization 
known as the Sea Cadets. Something 
like our Boy Scouts, only the lads are 
trained for the sea. Charlie Stuart 
would climb on board the roof—or 
whatever a seaman calls the top of the 
boat—of the Tseekwa in the middle of 
the Skeena when she was pitching like 
a bucking broncho. Dave thought noth- 
ing of it but I gave Jim orders to stay 
below during the wildest weather when 
the sea dashed into the cabin with such 
force as to clear the table of dishes. 
But that was on the way back. On 
the trail the boys did well. 

From the very start of the Khtada 
trail there is heavy timber, typical of 
this Coast country, luxuriant and beav- 
tiful beyond compare. Continuous 
forests, forests that have never been 
anything else but forests, are common 
enough in our own northern Michigan. 
But they are not primeval in the true 
sense—that is, they have. been touched 
by the axe of the pine lumbermen 30 or 
40 years ago. This west coast forest Is 
primeval. Some of you have seen it 
no doubt. It is pathless. Great logs of 
fallen giant trees lie here and there 
upon the ground. Most of these logs 
have rotted half away, and are covered 
with mosses, creeping, flowering vines 
and spongy growth. Here and there are 
new fallen giants, which have carried 
half a hundred smaller brethren with 
them, and heaved up a hill of mould 
and black earth at the base, where the 
broken roots rise jaggedly into the alt. 
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We made long detours in passing 
around these turnouts and with diffi- 
culty crawled on hands and knees, pack 
on back, under and over huge logs that 
would have sent a Michigan lumberman 
into ecstasies of delight could he have 
seen them rolling into the millpond 
from the banking ground. Here and 
there we fought our course through 
jungles of small stuff and briers which 
bad already sprung up at the base of 
the fallen monsters. Mighty, winding 
yoots, hidden among the leaves and 
twigs, tripped us up, pack and all. Lit- 
tle chasms among the rocks, thickly cov- 
ered with earth, yawned at our feet. 
We passed long, silent valleys of sweet, 
green forests, soundless save for the 
distant rumble of Khtada falls, a great 
waterfall some eighty feet in height 
which thunders in foamy spray on huge 
rocks below in a forest so dark that I 
could not get a picture from a distance 
and the spray fogged the lens when 
close in front of the trees. Rocks there 
were too in spots, sharp and jagged, 
that made me glad I had my Palmer 
boots on. Sixteen inches high, they 
protected my legs from the razor-like 
rock edges along the foot of the falls. 
At the foot of this mighty waterfall 
the salmon fight hopelessly. They can 
climb some falls of course but the Khta- 
da is insurmountable Because of this 
the Khtada Lakes are alive with rain- 
bow trout for the salmon cannot. get to 
them to eat the spawn they deposit. 


S we gained elevation we came on 

great patches of huckleberries, 
rich and luscious. This was considered 
good grizzly country and we went 
quietly in hopes of seeing one of the 
monsters. feeding. After a two-hour 
climb we came to a muskeg country 
where our feet sank to the ankles in 
dry, spongy moss. Beavers had dammed 
up the creeks running into the Khtada 
river and we had to detour about ponds 
Lefore again striking the faint trail. 
Lofty mountain peaks were on every 
side, with snow glistening on the steep 
ramparts but a short distance above us. 
We were high. I never saw so many 
small toads in all my life as I saw along 
the path near the rivers. It was im- 
possible to walk without stepping on 
some of these tiny creatures which were 
coal black and about a quarter of an 
inch in length. Blackbirds and a species 
of dark blue jay swarmed down to eat 
these toadlets, but despite the terrific 
mortality there were literally thousands 
left and it was a most. uncomfortable 
feeling, this crushing, slimy mass un- 
derfoot. There was no way around it, 
however, without wandering far from 
the trail. At the lower end of the 
muskeg we met two half-breeds. Both 
had rifles and said the fishing was ex- 
cellent below the dam in the Khtada 
river. This so excited the boys that 
they wanted to run ahead. The trail 
was faint for an expert to follow and 
we had to call them back and give 
them strict orders to stay with us. De- 
spite this, however, they soon left us 


Jimmie and his big rainbow. 


far in the rear. Personally I felt no 
fear for I have taught Jim to live off 
the country and have no doubt he could 
keep alive in that district for two 
months or more if he did become lost. 
I’ve taught him to follow streams down 
to larger streams and civilization. Told 
him most easy food was found along 
streams and that man can exist much 
easier along running water courses 
when lost than to seek the higher drier 
country. 

We saw no signs of deer here but 
later that evening I found a buck track 
near the river. The wolves have killed 
the deer off this far back from the 
coast. There are goats in great abun- 
dance on the higher mountains, some 


grizzly and much small game in the 
form of ptarmigan and grouse. 

In the hushed. silence of high noon 
we came to the lower Lake Khtada. 
This is a beautiful sheet of water nes- 
tling at the foot of mighty mountains. 
The lake is long and narrow and finally 
terminates in a rushing, roaring river 
draining north into the Skeena. This is 
the Khtada river, the one along which 
our trail ran. _ Years ago a power syn- 
Gicate sought to dam the waters up 
and install a hydro-electric power plant 
here. The war came on, the project 
failed and all that remains is the old 
dam. They did raise the water high 
enough to kill some of the shore line 
trees, which is a shame as it detracts 
slightly from the natural beauty of the 
spot. The upper Lake Khtada, of which 
I will write later, retains all its pristine 
beauty, as the backwaters did not af- 
tect it. A country largely unexplored 
by the sportsman surrounds both lakes. 


A FTER a hearty lunch Dave and 
Stan rested from the arduous trip. 
I needed sleep too, but could not think 
of it until I had tried the fishing. I 
took the three boys and we made our 
way down to the landing where we had 
already launched a row boat which was 
in the cabin when we came. We rowed 
down north to the dam, anchored a 
short distance above and all got out. 
Before I could tie the boat up Charlie 
had hooked a rainbow from the remains 
of the old dam. Then Jim and Bob 
got one each. Each boy had a fly rod 
and they all knew how to use them to 
get the most fun out of it. The rain- 
bows were biting flies, mostly McGinty 
and Silver Doctor. We caught several 
fair ones running from eight inches up 
to fifteen in length. About three o’clock 
they stopped biting and we rested and 
admired the scenery. In years past a 
giant slide had cleaned the mountain 
bare just across from the dam and this 
big scar is a land mark for miles 
around. Frequently wild goats come 
down to the water to drink and feed 


Khtada—suspended like a jewel in the British-Columbia mountains. 
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_he anticipated. 


in the lower undergrowth below the 
timber line. I had the glasses but 
failed to pick up anything that re- 
sembled a goat. I put on a Tacoma 
spinner about four o’clock and cast it 
above the dam. The instant it settled 
below the water, and before I could 
start my reel, I felt a vicious strike 
that made my pulses tingle with plea- 
surable anticipation. Again and again 
I cast but with no result. We could see 
several very large rainbow trout, some 
of them two feet in length, lying just 
zbove the dam in the cold water. We 
returned to camp, cleaned our fish and 
found Dave and Stan had started to 
prepare the evening’s repast. We ate 
heartily of fish and other provender 
and returned to the dam. Jim and I 
went below the dam and fished the 
swift currents. Jim perched himself out 
in the middle of the river on a large, 
white rock. Here he caught many fine 
trout but when he tried to return to 
shore he found the water deeper than 
He could not account 
for that and neither could I. Possibly 
the sun had melted the glaciers far 
above and the river had raised ac- 
cordingly. At any rate I had to help 
him to shore. He fished the shallows 
efter that for the rest of the evening. 
It seems that the best fishing is al- 
ways in the most dangerous places and 
I had great difficulty in keeping Jim 
out of those fast-water places in both 
British Columbia and Alaska. And in 
the Yukon Territory he would persist 
in fishing for grayling in the most 
dangerous canyon waters where a mis- 
step would mean instant death. He 
would walk the most rickety, rotten log 
over boiling white water to get to a 
place of vantage from which to fish. 
He can swim but no man could live who 
fell into a seething maelstrom such as 
we fished on the upper Yukon a week 
later. 

After getting Jim in a safe place I 
made my way out into the current 
where the large fish lay. In Michigan 
we never fished with gum boots but 
use old shoes and thick socks to keep 
out the pebbles and stones. A change 
at camp soon fixes things up. Here 
we were fishing in streams that had 
their heads in glaciers and the water 
was somewhat brisk. The first few 
minutes would just about paralyze one 
but gradually the limbs became enured 
to the cold and if the fish were biting it 
mattered little and soon the cold feeling 
subsided. Where possible we wore gum 
boots. But on a long pack we left out 
the unnecessary. I know physicians 
will disagree with me in this and per- 
haps they are right. However, my 
father. a man in his seventies, lived in 
the icy white waters of the upper Au 
Sable when he drove pine 50 years:ago 
and today is-a better man than I am in 
this respect. And it does a boy good 
to starve him a day or so, make him 
wade ice water and endure other hard- 
ships. He appreciates the comforts of 
civilization that much more when he re- 
turns home. In shallow water the 


Palmer leather boots were fine. 


The 


insteps were caulked and there was no 


slipping on 


mossy stones. But for deep 


water, easy, old shoes are the thing. 
While fishing in this swift current I 
began to wonder just what flies I had 


in my book. 


As the fish were not strik- 


ing I decided to look but still leave the 


flies floating in the riffles. 


I had about 


sixty flies in the book, a new leather one 
I bought just before leaving Detroit. 
As evening was coming on I thought I 


would slip 
change. 


on a white miller for a 


I opened the book and was ab- 


sorbed in this study when a stiff jerk 


nearly tore 


the pole from my hands. I 


knew I had hooked into a beauty and I 
hastily gave him the butt and shoved 
my fly book back into my pocket, the 
front right pocket of my breeches. I 
stuffed it down as far as I could but 
noted out of the corner of my eye that 
something held it about half way out. 
The reel was singing like a saw mill by 
this time and the pole was bending 


like a wand in a high wind. 


I took it 


in both hands and put the brake on the 
fish. He slowed up and I gained a bit 


of line. 


Then he made a most wonder- 


ful leap high out of water, spinning his 
body around like a cylinder as he came 
out. While he was in the air I gave 


him a jerk and kept reeling in. 


I was 


going to spin him back to normal so 
fast he would be dizzy. But he was a 


game baby 


and sounded to the bottom 


and started out for the Skeena River 
north by northwest. However, the first 


wild rush spent him. 


Like a prize 


fighter in the seventh round he was a 
bit groggy. 
to reel him 
deck with 
struggling 
slipped the 





I took advantage of this 
in quickly. Jimmie was on 
the net and as he came 
through the riffles, Jim 
net under him. He was a 





beautiful rainbow about two and g 
half feet long, brilliantly colored, a king 
of fishes. I could not put him in my 
creel so I slung him on a stringer. |t 
was not until I had the fish safely tieg 
up that I noted the loss of my fly book 
with its contents. During the excite. 
ment of landing the big fish the book 
had slipped out of my pocket an 
floated down the stream. Somewhere 
far down the Khtada, some beautify] 
trout flies are rotting in the backwaters 
of some eddy. Possibly some trout 
schoolmaster is using them in his in- 
struction classes to young trout, warn. 
ing them of the dangers of flies that are 
brilliantly colored. Fortunately | had 
two leaders full at camp so I did not 
tear. And Stan and Dave had plenty 
cf flies and leaders. Dave had a book 
full including some very large ones he 
used on salmon in Scottish waters vears 
ago. When we all got to camp we 
found that little Bobbie Parker had 
caught more fish than anyone in the 
party. Fishing alone he had them com- 
ing his way and as he is no mean fish- 
erman he lost very few, if any. We 
who ran around here and there arvused 
the fish more and did not hook so rany, 

Next day at sunrise; we piled into 
the boat and made our way up to 
where the river rushes in from the up- 
per Khtada Lake. We lifted the boat, 
weighing somc 200 pounds, and _ port- 
aged it for a quarter of a mile over 
the roughest kind of trail, up hills so 
steep that great care was exercised to 
prevent serious accident. The boys 
carried the tackle and we carricd the 
ship. We launched it at the foot of the 
upper Khtada, wearied and hungry. 
Stan and Bobbie fished the lower end 
of the. lake and we four rowed south 
toward distant mountains. 

In my fishing experience I have seen 
many beautiful lakes both in the States 
and in Canada. I can truthfully say, 
however, that I never saw any lake 
that can compare with upper Khtada. 
The mountains slope into the lake with- 
out a break, save a wave line that has 
cast pebbles and stones ashore making 
a natural pathway around the beach. 
The timber is plentiful, green and |uxu- 
riant. There are innumeratle streams 
dashing into the lake from gree» gla- 
ciers high up the sides of the moun 
tains. We saw wild goats feeding on 
the mountains like sheep in a pasture. 
Our friends, the Indians, had evidently 
killed one for we found the wo»! and 
some of the skin on the shore. Dave 
called the shorter, white cascades “Gray 
Mares’ Tails.” They were well »amed. 
We had as our objective a particularly 
large stream which dashed out of the 
western mountains into the lake. We 
could see the spray and foam of this 
river where it dashed into the lake. It 
appeared to be about a mile away. We 
rowed steadily for four hours avd still 
we were so far away we could not hear 
the water dashing into the lake. !t was 
another hour before we reached it. We 
would be rowing along and pre& 

(Continued on page 241) 
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At CLOSE QUARTERS 


By 
ANTHONY FIALA 


of the sporting journals, there 

are many interesting articles tell- 
ing of the rifles one should use for big 
game. There is undoubtedly a big dif- 
ference between these different arms 
and different cartridges, but when a 
man is shooting game for the purpose 
of food, he does not seem to be so par- 
ticular of the character of the gun or 
ammunition as he is about putting the 
shot into the right place. If he is a 
poor shot he tries to make up for his 
poverty in shooting ability by an in- 
crease of ability in stalking the game 
80 as to get within an effective distance 
before shooting. 

On our expedition ship we had a num- 
ber of old Henry rifles of a caliber 
‘45/90. The bullets were copper-capped 
and paper patched and the cartridges 
Were made of very thin sheet brass 
Wound in diagonal strips and quite 
delicate to the touch. We also had 
Some .45/70 Springfields and an assort- 
Ment of Marlins and Winchesters in 
calibers .30/30, 803 and .45. For our 


pce time to time, in the columns 


sled party I had provided 8 mm Mann- 
licher Carbines and these, of course, 
were the most effective weapons of our 
party. 

At different times I have used the 
.45/90 Henry, .45/70 Springfield, .30/30 
Winchester, also the .303 Winchester 
and the 8 mm Mannlicher. I do not 
remember losing a bear after having 
fired at it. My first shot was usually 
in the neck, if the bear was 100 or 150 
yards away, and the second shot 
through the brain. The .30/30 will 
bring down a polar bear under those 
conditions just as well as a .45/90 or 
an 8 mm. 

I had an experience, however, with 
the 8 mm which I would not care to 


‘have occur again. I had given instruc- 


tions to the expedition that no bears 
were to be killed unless we needed them 
for food. On one occasion when we 
needed bear meat I happened to be out 
walking about one thousand yards from 
our hut watching the motion of the ice 
fields off the west coast of Rudolf 
Island where we had lost our ship. 


Sketch by 
the Author 


With a POLAR BEAR 


The Noted Explorer Recounts a Thrilling Experience 


Looking down into the Bay I noticed 
one of our men, Sergeant Long, taking 
a tide observation in the ice crack 
where the ice of the sea met the shore 
ice. Looking a couple of hundred yards 
from where he was in the rough ice I 
noticed an enormous Polar bear ap- 
proaching him. As I was unarmed I 
did not waste any time but ran into the 
hut, seized the 8 mm Mannlicher and 
two clips of ammunition and ran as 
fast as I could toward Sergeant Long. 
When I reached him I told him to go 
to the hut as a bear was stalking him. 
He thanked me and moved off. 


LOOKED for the bear but could not 

see him, even when I searched for 
him from the highest point of ice. I 
knew then that he was sneaking along 
somewhere and it occurred to me that 
it would be unnecessary work to look 
for him and that if I would find a big 
cake of ice to lie on that he would un- 
doubtedly come and try and get me. 
Besides it would be very difficult to haul 

(Continued on page 231) 
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Courtesy Canadian National Railway 


Deer Country in the St. Felicien District 


HUNTING 
for DEER LIFE 


Resourcefulness Is a Great Asset in Hunting the Elusive Whitetail 


HE buck, on a knoll in a clump 
a of spruces, remained hidden, 

though I could make out the tip 
of one of his horns. As I aimed my 
gun, Cal—who by his own statement 
was “too old and feeble a man to be 
outdoors”—called to me in a_ loud 
whisper. 

“Let me shoot!” he begged. “I’m 
older than you and this may be the last 
time I’ll get into the woods!” 

If I had not known that he would 
hunt every year so long as he could hold 
a rifle, his plea would have been 
pathetic. As it was it was merely 
absurd. But I told him to go ahead. 
I was kneeling, ready, in case he should 
miss. 

First Cal leaned back against a birch 
stub. He was eager, if ever a man was, 
to kill that buck! Next he looked over 
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the barrel of his rifle 2+ the deer. Wear- 
ing his far-sighted glasses, he could 
make out the animal distinctly. But 
he could not see the sights of his gun. 

So he put on his near-sighted glasses 
—but then he could not see the deer. 

“Hurry up!” I whispered. “That 
buck isn’t goin» to stay there all day!” 

Cal realized it as well.as I. Trem- 
bling, he adjusted both pairs of glasses, 
the near-sighted ones over his eyes and 
the far-sighted ones on his nose. Now 
he was prepared to shoot. 

But he had not figured on the age of 
the birch stub. As he brought his gun 
to his shoulder, the stub, a thin shell, 
collapsed and Cal fell in a heap. The 
alarmed buck lunged away from us im- 
mediately. I shot but he kept going. 
Whatever I thought I did not say to 
Cals <3 


By 
GERARD FRUIN HUBBaRD 


Stories of this sort abound in the 
annals of the deer. Valuable as the 
nation’s herd is for sport and food, it 
is rich too in incident, often amusing, 
sometimes serious, almost invariably 
entertaining. 


A most hunters know, the deer pur- 
sued shows definite characteristics. 
For one thing, if the chase begins on 
high land, ordinarily he will head for 
a valley; while if he starts to run ina 
valley he will turn toward the mour- 
tains. Usually, again, he prefers to 
follow trails already made——“ruris,” as 
hunters call them. And if he is 
thwarted from reaching some objective 
—the far side of a stream or the top 
of a hill—he will return to the stream 
at another point or approach the hill 
from another side. 
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In still a different way the deer reacts 
more or less positively to circumstances. 
He may be relied upon, that is, to obey 
his instinct (in such regards as those 
just mentioned) only if he is not sur- 
prised too suddenly! But taken com- 
pletely unaware, with no warning at 
all, he seems to lose his head entirely. 
Then he defies every law of his nature. 

One afternoon, late, Steve was com- 
ing back toward camp on a fresh trail. 
As it turned out afterward, he was not 
more than half or three-quarters of a 
mile behind a big buck, which had failed 
to catch any scent from Steve’s camp. 

Steve’s hunting companion, Bill Mac- 
Clusen, meanwhile had returned to the 
tent. He was sitting on a stump near 
the fire, cleaning his gun. All at once 
the deer, a grand buck, leaped out from 
the witchhopple. The animal immedi- 
ately lost his senses and charged 
straight for the fire. Bill said later 
that he himself fell off the stump try- 
ing to get out of the deer’s way. The 
buck lunged over a corner of the 
flame, singeing his hair, but no sooner 
had he reached the other side than he 
reared on his hind legs, wheeled directly 
around and raced back on his own trail. 


Apparently he had forgotten all about 
Steve. He nearly knocked the pursuing 
hunter down as he whizzed past. Steve, 
astonished beyond muscular control, 
missed his aim and sent three harmless 
bullets crashing through the forest! 


NECDOTES like this one fre- 
quently are told to prove that a 
deer is a “flash” in the woods; but 
speed of a frightened buck or doe is 
less than is commonly believed. In 
flight he moves probably no faster than 
a collie dog, perhaps at the rate 
of thirty miles an 
hour. His popularly 
supposed greater 
velocity — ranging 
in imagination be- 
side the spurt of 
lightning —springs 
from the fact that 
seldom is he sur- 
prised far from a 
knoll, a clump of 
bushes or a pile of 
brush behind which 
to leap at the first 
warning of danger. 
He disappears so 
suddenly that the 
hunter pictures him 
outdistancing the 
wind. 


Once a very 
scholarly-looking 
woodsman—a man 
who wore his spec- 
tacles like head- 
lights above his 
forehead over his 
coarse white curls 
— settled back in 
his chair, crossed 


his legs, poked his pipe with his little 
finger and assured me that the deer was 
the fastest animal in the world. Yes, 
sir, the very fastest. Nothing else was 
so fast as the deer. 

Well, sir, one time when he was out 
hunting, along about dusk, what should 
he come across but a nice fresh deer 
track. It had been made not five min- 
utes before—not five minutes. 

Now he wasn’t far from camp and 
he decided to trail that buck—he knew 
it must be a buck by the size and shape 
of the tracks—a little while at least. 
He followed along at a jog trot, when 
what should he see but the buck nosing 
around in a clump of young hemlock, 
sort of browsing. 

But the buck, if you will believe it, 
saw him just as he saw the buck. Up 
went the buck’s head and before there 
was time for a man to say so the buck 
had started off for the other side of 
creation. ... 

At this point in the narrative the 
scholarly-looking individual paused and 
spat into the fire. Straightening up, he 
held my eye while he concluded. 

“You’ll think that I’m exaggerating,” 
he asserted solemnly, “but if I had shot 
a horn off that buck’s head—provided 
he hadn’t been stunned—it wouldn’t 
have struck the ground till he was four 
miles and a half away!” 

Yarns of similar magnitude serve to 
illuminate much of what is known about 
the deer. 

The buck, they say, “snorts” and the 
doe “blats.” A “blat” is not particu- 
larly frightening but a “snort” is an- 
other matter. 

I suppose that there really is some 
power in a snort, some actual blast of 
air which conceivably might move ob- 


morning on an Adirondack Lake. 


jects, but it always has’ been difficult 
for me to believe a tale once related 
for my full acceptance. 

Big Jack was hunting rabbits, he 
said, one moonlight night. The air was 
sharp and the light good and he stopped 
under a low cedar to survey the clear- 
ing ahead. Snowshoe rabbits were 
frolicking in the thin snow. 


P went Big Jack’s gun but just as 

“ he would have pulled the trigger he 
heard a tremendous buck “snort” in 
his ear—and his hat blew off! 

In hunting deer, it has been my obser- 
vation, experienced hunters forgive any- 
thing in the neophyte except disobedi- 
ence. They tolerate “buck fever”—that 
furtive malady which sets a man’s knees 
atremble and binds his tendons useless 
—or they overlook a bad shot; but let the 
uninitiated swerve from the course laid 
down for him and all respect for him as 
the “makings” of a hunter vanishes. 

One noteworthy old woodsman, ex- 
perienced in the chase, once was guid- 
ing a party which included among its 
number a sportsman known to the 
others as “a new beginner.” 

This particular new beginner, how- 
ever, Was a person of consequence in 
some field, such as law, outside hunt- 
ing. For that reason the old woods- 
man and the other members of the 
party wanted to arrange it so that he 
could shoot a deer. They stationed him 
on the limb of a beech stub, fifteen feet 
in the air, at a point where five deer 
trails came together, and told him not 
to move until he saw a buck. Then he 
was to shoot. The old woodsman and 
the others pressed on through a balsam 
swamp to make the drive. 

An hour went by, with the new 
beginner growing 
steadily more 
cramped and rest- 
less. At last he 
climbed down from 
the tree and walked 
to a knoll, where 
he remained a few 
moments before go- 
ing down the other 
side toward a high 
mountain from 
which he hoped to 
have a view stil! 
wider. 

The drivers, 
meanwhile, had 
scared out four 
bucks and several 
does. The divided 
herd tore down the 
trails which con- 
verged at the beech 
stub. Minutes went 
by—and no _ shot. 
Following the 
tracks, the old 
woodsman and the 
others themselves 
finally came to the 
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tree. Tracks were everywhere but the 
new beginner was gone. 

“Look!” cried the old woodsman in 
disgust. “Nine deer! If he flopped out 
of the tree he could have killt one! And 
if he dropped his gun he could have got 
‘another !” 

In great wrath the old woodsman 
trailed the new beginner and found 
him a mile distant. Whatever the new 
beginner’s training may have been— 
whether in the law or ministry—he 
learned something that day of the 
power of speech. He found a high re- 
‘spect for the old woodsman’s vocabu- 
lary. He heard himself described in 
burning, eloquent terms. He, accord- 
ing to the old woodsman, was a man 
not to be trusted, an idiot and a 
damned fool in the bargain. It was 
highly probable, according to the old 
woodsman, that all of the new begin- 
ner’s forebears had proven men of 
similar insufficiency. The old woods- 
man hazarded the prophecy that the 
time would come when persons of such 
ignorance, stupidity and general worth- 
lessness would not be allowed in the 
woods at all. 

Yet on this occasion the old woods- 
man did not call out his strongest ex- 
pressions or choicest epithets. He re- 


served those for his own nephew some- 
time later the same fall. 

This nephew, it seemed, had taken a 
‘two-gallon jug of wine into camp. Dur- 
ing the long evening of the first day 
and the early morning of the next he 


drank so much that he became cheer- 
fully exhilarated. 

Some of the members of the party 
were leaving him in camp but at the 
suggestion of the uncle he was taken 
along and stationed on the first “stand.” 
There it was believed he could do no 
harm. 

An hour or so later the hunter on 
the second stand took a shot at a buck, 
missed the buck but dropped a doe. 
With the doe dead there was nothing 
for him to,do but retrieve his mistake; 
but he continued hiding in the belief 
that the buck would return to try to 
arouse the doe. 

Not long afterward he heard the 
buck coming back—tap, tap, tap, then 
a pause; tap, tap, tap and a pause. 
Bending low, the hunter could see the 
buck’s feet through the underbrush. 

By this time the inebriated nephew 
of the old woodsman had determined 
to discover what had come of the first 
shot. 

““See-seh!” he whistled. 
shoot at?” 

Then silence, save for the buck’s tap, 
tap, tap from one side and the 
nephew’s unsteady thumping from the 
other. 

“See-seh! What you shoot at?” 

Under his breath the hidden hunter 
swore that he would shoot at him if 
he didn’t keep quiet. 

By now the buck, still protected by 
trees and brush, had come close but 
the nephew was not much farther away. 

“See-seh! What you shoot at?” 
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“What you 


Suddenly the buck’s head appeared 
in an opening, with the rest of his body 
not in view. The hunter realized from 
the animal’s startled manner that as 
soon as he had located the direction of 
the whistle and the call he would be 
off. There was no time to lose but 
whether to aim to the left or to the 
right of the head was a question. At 
one side was the deer’s body, at the 
other nothing but trees and brush. 

The hunter decided to chance the 
right. He fired—and away went the 
buck, uninjured, like an arrow. Pres- 
ently the nephew strolled up and a 
little while later the unele appeared. 

“<See-seh!’” the uncle mimicked. 
““Vot you shoot ad?’ You miserable 
puppydog, vot you suppose he shoot 
ad, ein hoptoad?” 

And the uncle was off on a tirade 
of abuse such as few men in the United 
States or Canada could muster. 

“Sober,” he declared venomously, 
“you’re ein good hunter, but drunk— 
ach! Der next time you hunt mit me 
you hunt alone!” 

True to his word, the old woodsman 
never has hunted with his nephew from 
that day to this. 

It has been so many years now since 
first I began to hear deer stories— 
sometimes by the campfire, now by the 
warmth of a globe stove in a village 
store and again over a_ photograph 
album or in front of a rack of guns in 
a friend’s home—that always when the 
story-telling time of year is here I 
burnish up my memory of hunting 
anecdotes quite as if it were to polish 
scores of antlers hung upon some 
Adirondack wall. 

It’s always rather fun, of course, to 
hear or to tell yarns in which the really 
capable hunter comes off badly. 

There is the story of five greenhorns, 
beautifully outfitted with the most ex- 
pensive of hunting clothes, the most 
modern of guns and the most luxurious 


The whitetail shows definite 
characteristics; 


of tents, who pitched their camp late 
one November day only a short distance 
from the vastly more humble camp of 
experienced hunters who had not caught 
sight of a buck during one entire week 
In camp. : 

The experienced hunters joked among 
themselves about their neighbors, espe. 
cially when one of the party of neyw- 
comers announced that they could re. 
main not more than a day or two— 
three days at the most. 

Just before dark the real hunters 
heard a shot from the other camp, 

“They’re trying to load their guns,” 
one of them laughed. “We’d better go 
over and show them how or they’|! kill 
each other.” 

So over the practical woodsmen went; 
but instead of loading their guns the 
greenhorns were standing in a circle 
around a handsome buck which one of 
them had killed thirty feet from their 
tent! . . . Not for another week did the 
“old hands” regain confidence in them- 
selves. 

Some men refuse to go into the 
woods in the fall because of timidity, 
Danger, of course, does surround all 
hunting—the danger of mishap with 
firearms—but there is another danger 
of which many persons are only partly 
conscious, the danger of getting lost. 
Death is not an impossible consequence 
and hardship is almost sure to result. 
Yet sometimes even a hunter who is 
lost furnishes material for an amusing 
anecdote. 


RECALL a yarn about a lost hunter 

named Bob. Bob, never able to 
maintain his sense of direction, had 
been instructed to observe the back- 
track method of returning to camp. 
Then he and his companion had parted. 
Two or three hours later the second 
hunter, Gilbert, met a stranger with a 
pack, headed for a village twelve miles 
away. These two passed the time of 
day and separated. Still later Gilbert 
came across the stranger’s tracks again. 
The trail was easy to follow but hard 
to tell from any other trail made by 
similar shoes. Not much farther along 
Gilbert saw where the stranger’s tracks 
and other tracks came together. 

Immediately Gilbert became suspici- 
ous. His suspicion resolved almost into 
certainty when the spaces between the 
second tracks grew larger, indicating 
that the second man was running. 

For more than a mile Gilbert fol- 
lowed: the two sets of tracks, running 
himself. At last he saw a man ahead. 
He recognized him as his own com 
panion, Bob. 

Gilbert made a shortcut behind a rise 
of ground and stood in the stranger’s 
tracks as Bob came along. 

“Hey, there, Bob,” he called, “where 
you going?” 

Bob stopped dead.. 

“‘Going?’” he repeated. “Back to 
camp! It’s getting late. You told me 
to follow my tracks and I’m doing it!” 

But the experience of losing oneself 

(Continued on page 232) 
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By 
NINA 
HEPBURN 


HE sun roll- 
iq ed up his 
blankets and 


stowed them out of 
sight. Alec, hope- 
ful of a fox in his 
trap on Esmus 
Bay, crawled out 
of his sleeping bag, 
boiled the kettle, 
and went off in a 
hurry. Grub was 
short. Lizzie had 
to reach the length 
of her arm into 
the barrel to scoop 
up enough flour for 
another mixing. It 
was a hard winter, 
1926-27, on the 
Labrador. Fresh meat was not to be 
had. The seventh-year dearth of rab- 
bits came about like clock work after a 
previous winter of climacteric plenty. 
Bread and tea, the old reliables, came 
to the fore and there they had to re- 
main. Foxes meant bread and tea. 

There was, however, another source 
of nutriment to triangle out the diet. 
At the far end of a lake, five miles 
from our bay with its three houses, men 
had already opened deep holes for the 
benefit of anyone who wished to spend 
a day jigging for smelts. Today one 
could contemplate three hours close con- 
tact with the ice and not be frozen at 
the thought. By ten o’clock the sun 
was giving a good imitation of spring. 

I set out carrying on my shoulder 
Alec’s old axe from which dangled a 
pair of snowshoes and a knapsack con- 
taining a  fisherman’s windbreaker 
dickie and trousers. The knapsack, on 
my return, was to provide passage room 
for a meal of smelts. From door and 
window the children watched my going 
with hopeful interest. 

The bay and lake were separated by 
a strip of woodland. Here civilization 
took a long stride and did not put its 
other foot down for a space of fifteen 
miles. On stepping into the wood trail, 
I felt something as I do when I plunge 
down a New York subway entrance. 
You know that well-here-goes-it’s-up-to- 
me-now feeling. Just by that tree on 
the right, Alec’s nephew had seen tracks 
of a mountain eat. A little further on 
at the edge of the frozen lake, Alec 
himself had just a day or two ago 
seen a wolverine. Boldly on my hip I 
carried an automatic; secretly, in my 
heart, since I had never fired it in ‘my 
life, did I hope that mountain eats and 
wolverines kept discreetly out of sight. 

Recent snows had drifted over the 


SPRING SMELTING 


in Labrador 


komatik trail down the lake. On went 
the snowshoes, a heavy, ill-made pair 
of long-tails that swished about and 
clutched at each other in so discon- 
certing a manner that I was constantly 
in danger of receiving a cleft skull 
from the axe; in fact the third time I 
picked myself up I discovered quite a 
bump behind my right ear. The wind 
too tried to discourage me by consis- 
tently opposing all effort at speed. At 
last I spied the smelt holes, or rather 
their location marked by tufts of spruce 
boughs sticking out of drifts. Evi- 
dently there had been no smelters since 
the last storms and that meant that 
the holes had had over a week to freeze 
up again. 


LOCATED the long-handled chisel 

which Alec had said 
would be there, and 
started digging and 
kicking my way, rab- 
bit fashion, to the 
first hole. When I was 
able to stand on my 
head and feel my toes 
through their cover- 
ings of wool and seal- 
skin, grip the edge of 
the pit, I stopped and 
after considering the 
situation, crawled out 
and commenced on the 
second hole. Here ex- 
cavations brought an 
early discovery in the 
shape of a small pad- 
dle carved from a 
stick. It reminded 
me of the shovel I 
used to employ effec- 
tively on the sands at 
Atlantic City years 
ago. With this I 


It was a hard winter 
on the Labrador. 


managed to strike 
ice. The ice looked 
pretty solid, but if 
it had been a hole 
once, it should be a 
hole again. Now I 
discarded the pad- 
dle for axe: and 
ehisel. Ice flew and 
continued to fly for 
two hours. The 
chisel would have 
2xasperated a saint. 
It was fastened to 
its long handle by 
a wire wrapped 
around and around. 
It’s favorite ac- 
complishment was 
jamming in the 
hole, then slipping back and forth on 
the handle just enough to arouse hope 
that it would eventually free itself. 
After each violent effort which finally 
tore it out, I could swing the axe with 
a vehemence born of deep anger. Now 
the ice took on a greener tint and the 
hole slowly filled with water. By this 
time, having stripped off the dickie, I 
actually enjoyed the spray of icy water 
which shot upward at each stroke of 
the axe. Only when trying to stand 
upright, did I discover that my sweater 
had been transformed into a splendid 
coat of mail and that each hair pro- 
truding from beneath my cap termi- 
nated in a globule of ice. 

What now should the sun do but dive 
into his blankets much too early and 
blow out an icy breath which set me 

shivering. I contem: 
plated the smelt hole. 
Water seeped up but 
there was no telling 
how much ice re- 
mained; besides, al- 
ready in a semi-frozen 
state, had I attempted 
an hour’s vigil by that 
hole I should probably 
have had to content 
myself with the pos- 
ture of a smelter for 
the rest of time. I 
had qualms at the 
thought of turning 
home without one fish 
in my knapsack, but 
I was suddenly very 
weary. It must be two 
o’clock, I figured, and 
my stomach resented 
the days of limited diet 
and hours of fasting. 
(Continued on 
page 242) 
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If You Want to Catch the Big Ones— 


"WARE 


By 
Lewis HopkKINsS 
SPILLMAN 


SCALES 


A Bass Story with a Moral 


XK 
‘ 


Ginient said: “Perhaps the Lord 


might have made a better berry 
than the strawberry, but perhaps 
He didn’t.” 

Perhaps in this world of ours—filled 
as it is with unnumbered things of 
beauty—there might have been created 
a more beautiful stream than Little 
River—“I ha’e me doo’ts.” 

Born in the heart of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, its three little brooks, home 
of the speckled brook trout, twist, turn 
and fret through gorge and chasm, 
shaded by hemlock and laurel; gather- 
ing the cold waters of many springs 
until it grows into the East, West and 
Middle Prong—white water all—home 
of the rainbow trout. Then sweeping 
into one channel it flows in many moods 
—rapids, falls and deep still pools—the 
home of the greatest of game fish, the 
small mouth black bass. 

The Big Boy, with his first fly rod; 
the Little Boy (a bait fisherman) and 
I were on a man-made pool of its bass 
water, where a dam built to serve a 
mill gave us a half mile of good boating 
water. 

We had planned a full day; lunch to 
be procured at a little store, located 
near a ford, below the dam, and to con- 
sist of all the various indigestibles so 
dear to boys. We carried a full cargo 
of expectations and our visions were all 
of “big ones.” 

Along the bluff bank we slipped in 
the shade of the great over-hanging 
trees, the Little Boy at the paddle, the 
Big Boy and I dropping our flies close 
in under the bushes growing on the 
water’s edge. The day was perfect, 
water just right, but the bass unrespon- 
sive. It was a light creel, with no “big 
ones” we carried, when the hot sun 
drove us to a shady pool below the dam, 
where the Little Boy was to have his 
inning. 

The Big Boy and I lay in the shade 
of a tree and watched the Little Boy 
labor industriously with a sharpened 
stick until he turned up a small worm, 
of the plebian angle species. With this 
he baited a minnow hook, caught a min- 
now, and soon had his long, strong 
cane pole outfit, baited for bass. 

Casting well out into the deep pool 
and driving the end of the cane into 
the soft bank, the Little Boy joined 
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us and rested from his strenuous labors. 

The minnow was large and lively, 
and occasionally changed position, 
swinging the line about and raising 
false hopes, but after several disap- 
pointments the little bait fisherman set- 
tled down to wait patiently for a real 
strike. 

No reputable chronicler would dare to 
so much as hazard a guess as to how 
long boys could quietly rest from work, 
but it is a well known fact that they 
can stand very little rest from sport 
or play. 

After the—to me—welcome rest had 
begun to be a real delight and I was 
even contemplating a bit of a nap, the 
boys suddenly discovered that they 
were in need of nourishment. In a few 
moments they were suffering pangs of 
hunger and then they were ravenous. 
It was speedily a case of feed or fight. 

Resisting as long as I could, with- 
out real exertion, I finally surrendered 
and agreed to knock off and go after 
the lunch. 

We were gathering up our posses- 
sions when the Little Boy’s reward 
came. 

Such a strike! It was fortunate the 
rod had been well set into the bank, 
and even then it looked as though it 
would be dragged out and run off with 
before the watchful Boy could make 
the two leaps that brought him to it. 

“Get him!” shouted Big Boy. “Good 
gracious, get him!” he yelled, as the 
end of the rod slapped the water and 
was pulled under. 

The Little Boy needed no urging. He 
was doing his very best to “get him.” 

Snatching the tough cane he lay back, 
with might and main and the battle 
was on. Whatever it might be that had 
taken the bait, it was surely full grown 
and a fighter. 


~ HE Little Boy was a husky chap 
and game. He forced the fighting, 
from the start, and put his full fight- 
ing weight into the contest, but he had 
a large contract. 

With body braced and muscles tense 
he did his best, but could not get his 
catch to the surface. It was gain and 
give; gain and give, for a few excit- 
ing moments, then a great swirl, just 
under the surface, like a diving sub- 
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The Little Boy has his inning. 


marine, the line snapped and the [ittle 
Boy fairly jarred the bank, as he fell 
with a crash. 

We tried, in vain, to offer consola- 
tion as he sat up rubbing a dazed head 
and gazed sadly at the spot where his 
lost prize-had disappeared. “He’s ,:one,” 
he wailed, “and wasn’t he a_ whale. 
What do you think it was?” 

Many a time, and often, he fought 
that battle over again, always ~nding 
it with the earnest query: “Now what 
do you think it was?” : 

We thought it might have been a big 
bass, or a giant cat fish, for large cats 
had been caught thereabout, and 9 
told him, but the real and abiding sor- 
row was that the Little Boy could not 
know what it was. : 

We made for the store, determined 
to eat, drink and be as merry as ¢lI- 
cumstances would permit. I fully de- 
termined the boys should have indiges- 
tibles ad lib. The store was closed. 
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To the house near by, where the 
store keeper lived, we hurried to get 
him to open up and supply our needs. 
The house was closed and deserted. 
A small boy passing along the road in- 
formed us that the family had gone 
to the Sunday School picnic and would 
not return until night. 


FAce to face with such a catastrophe 
even the loss of the big fish was, for 
the time being, forgotten. 

The Mill, and the miller’s prosperous 
home, were in plain sight. We hastened 
there. 

“Awfully sorry,” said the kind 
hearted Miller. “My folks have all 
gone to the picnic. Left me a cold 
lunch which I have just eaten part of 
and fed the rest to the cat.” 

The boys looked enviously at the well- 
fed cat sieeping, peacefully, on a pile 
of sacks. 

There was another house in sight. 
We hurried to it. It, too, was deserted, 
presumably for the picnic. 

The situation grew tragic. The boys 
were ready to eat a horse and snap at 
the rider and every disappointment 
seemed to increase their hunger. We 
held a bread riot consultation. 

Across the river were several pros- 
perous looking farm houses. We hastily 
embarked, plied the paddles, and were 
soon across. 

We found the first, the second and 
then the third house tenantless—every 
living soul gone to the picnic. The De- 
serted Village was a metropolis, com- 
pared to this settlement. 

One more house, in the distance, 
seemed our last chance. The only hope 
between us and starvation. We hur- 
ried there, and almost burst into cheers 
at the sight of a man in the yard. 

“Well, that’s tough,” he said, when 
we had related our disappointments, 
and made known 
ourneeds. “My 
folks all gone to 
the picnic, too, 
every last one of 
them. Left me a 
cold snack and I 
just eat the last 
bite.” 

The boys were 
heart broken. It 
was a tragedy. 
They had been 
hungry, now they 
were ravenous. 

The situation 
seemed hopeless. I 
braced myself to 
meet it with forti- 
tude and resigna- 
tion. Looking aim- 
lessly about, while 
trying to think of 
something encour- 
aging to say, I 
sighted a field of 
waving corn, back 
of the house. 

“Mine,” the man 

said, in reply. 


“Sell you two dozen ears? Sure, a 
wagon load, if you want it.” 

A few minutes later we were back 
on the river bank, a big fire going and 
the corn merrily roasting. Soon there- 
after, corn-fed to repletion, we rested 
in the shade of a giant sycamore tree, 
recuperating for the afternoon sport. 

When restless youth again clamored 
for action we embarked and fished the 
shady side of the long pond to its head- 
waters and then worked out the other 
side down to the dam. 

Our luck was poor, the catch light, 
and we were about ready to call it a 
day and quit, but finally concluded to 
cross over and explore a narrow channel 
between an island and the main bank. 
The day had been trying to the Little 
Boy and taking the paddle from him 
I put him amidship to rest. 

We lazed along in the narrow, shady 
channel, the Big Boy occasionally cast- 
ing from the bow, without a rise, until 
we neared the upper end of the island. 

I had about concluded to strike for 
the boat landing when I noticed a swirl 
in the water, at the edge of a weed 
patch, on the island point. 

Mine was the old colored woman’s 
philosophy—“Blessed am dem _ what 
don’t expec’ nothin’, caze dey ain’ gwine 
be disappinted”—when I suggested to 
the boy to drop his fly there. 

But, sure enough, there was a fish 
under the swirl. The old rascal must 
have seen the bright lure coming, for 
he met it as it touched the water. With 
a rush that fairly frightened us, he took 
the fly. 

There was a surge, a flash of a broad 
tail, and the reel ‘sang as he shot 
straight for his weedy retreat. The 
boy threw his weight against the light 
rod, the hook went home and the fight 
was on. 

“Another broken heart,” I thought, 


“I'll bet my big one that got away would have weighed seven pounds.” 


as I realized that it was a record fish 
and an inexperienced fisherman. 

“Ease, ease a little,” I counselled, as 
the rod tip neared the water, but the 
advice was unheeded, and probably un- 
heard by the excited boy. He held on 
with might and main, giving nothing 
but the spring of the rod. 

The tackle was sound, hook well set 
and after a desperate struggle a great 
bass jumped clear of the water, as did 
the Big Boy—almost out of the boat. 

With a rush the fish headed for clear 
water and as the excited little fisherman 
refused to give line I relieved the situ- 
ation by sending the boat along with a 
few quick strokes of the paddle. 

Getting out into the open water was 
in our favor and I felt a little encour- 
aged. We could, at least, have a royal 
fight if we did, as I thought more than 
likely, fail to land the big fellow. 

Out in déep water the fish went to 
the bottom and sulked a moment, and 
I got the boy’s attention. 

“Careful now,” I warned him. “Don’t 
get excited and do just as I tell you.” 

The next rush came quickly and was 
across our bow, straight for a half- 
submerged tree top. It made a recovery 
of line possible and at the word the boy 
reeled like mad. 

6 OW hold. Hold hard,” I ordered 

as the fish neared the snag. It 
was the butt again, full strength, and 
my heart sank when I saw the strain 
on the light tackle. Right up to the 
edge of the brush the fish fought. For 
an instant the strain was almost too 
great for the boy’s strength and then— 
suddenly—the fish gave up the fight for 
the snag and shot out of the water, 
shaking its head like a terrier killing a 
rat. Down stream it then sped, like 
an arrow from a bow. 

“Line, line,” I 
shouted, and too 
exhausted to resist 
the boy gave it 
freely until fifty 
feet hummed off 
the reel. 

“Now fight him,” 
I urged. “Get him 
coming and reel 
fast.” 

Fighting hard, 
but headed right, 
the little fisherman 
reeled the fish in 
slowly, but surely, 
until every foot of 
line was won back 
and the big fellow 
—evidently tiring 
—was almost to 
the surface near 
the boat. Another 
rush, but shorter, 
and then another, 
was fought out and 
back and when the 
next round ended 
the big fish was 
(Cont. on p. 287) 
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CONSIDER the CROWI: 
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good as harm. This 
decision based on long 
experience, is backed 
by an imposing list of 
insect pests that fall 
victim to the crow’s in- 
satiable appetite. The 
facts in the case seem 
to be that a crow is 
good when it is good, 
and when it is bad it is 
atrocious. In other 
words it is much like a 
lot of the rest of us. 
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The black rascal himself. 






of the crows that nest 
in the vast territory 
which comprises east- 
ern Oregon and south- 
ern Idaho, congregate 
in a small area near 
Ontario, Oregon. Go to 
one of the farmers of 
this district whose crop 
of corn or apples has 
been ruined, and sug- 
gest that a crow is 4 
beneficial bird. The 
chances are that he 
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It is conceded, however, by investi- Take the Middle West for example. will wish for a gun to put you out of 
gators of the Government, that in cer- At the approach of winter the crows your misery before your mind is e?- 
tain localities and at certain seasons, that nest in a vast territory in Kansas, tirely gone. It is indeed probable that 
the bird is a destructive pest. If the Missouri, and points north gather into he will give voice to his wish in simple 
crow would only do its destroying in huge flocks in favored localities. Many earnest words. for a 
the same localities and on the same of them travel south to Oklahoma where of the 
farms from which it collected its in- roosts containing thousands of individ- RGUE with a New England farm- live or 
sect fare, all would be well. If it would uals are commonly found. From the A er whose sprouting corn has just wild 
but do its fall grain eating and spring impersonal standpoint of a Department — been pulled by the industrious rascals waste 
corn pulling on the farm where it filled of Agriculture specialist, these crows and see how far you get. See if you Germ 
up on grasshoppers and maybeetles, it may balance accounts by destroying can make him believe that the crow’s sents 
might get by. This, however, does not enough insects in the summer to pay destruction of insect pests is going t vneing 
fit into its scheme of life at all, as the for their fall and winter feed of grain benefit him personally if said crow his sta 
bird often winters many miles away. and other crops, first pulls up the crop the insects are fox m 
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waiting to get later. 

In a like vein try to 
sing the virtues of the 
crow to a sportsman who 
has once seen a crow 
robbing a quail’s nest on 
his favorite shooting 
ground. You might as 
well argue with a Kan- 
sas cyclone. Mr. Sports- 
man feels that he has 
been personally affront- 
ed. There would have 
been so many more birds 
if it hadn’t been for that 
pesky crow. For, of 
course, it doesn’t stop 
with one nest. His 
imagination immediately 
pictures all crows as 
spending their entire 
time robbing quail nests. 

Go anywhere in the 
East and talk to a small 
boy who has been watch- 
ing some promising melon patch for 
weeks and ask him his opinion of the 
crows that have beaten him -to the 
ripest melons. For, sad to relate, the 
crow, like other colored folk, will take 
watermelon whenever possible, or even 
more frequently. 
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ALK to the specialist of the U. S. 

Biological Survey about these 
things and he will maintain that these 
are special cases and that the people 
in question are all falling into the com- 
mon error of drawing general conclu- 
sions from individual observations. He 
will spring a wonderful array of fig- 
ures and statistics on you. Presently 
you will realize that for every hour 
any of the above-mentioned people have 
put in studying the crow problem, he 
has spent days and weeks. Instead of 
springing something new on him, you 
find that he knows about these things 
and has considered them carefully be- 
fore arriving at his conclusions. 

You will find 
that he knows all 
phases of the 
crow’s life. He 
knows the good 
side and the bad 
side, the outside 
and the inside of 
the crow. He knows 
the habits of the 
bird and, in the 
course of his work, 
has examined the 
stomach contents 
of thousands. 

He insists that, 
for a greater part 
of the year, crows 
live on insects, 
wild fruits, and 
waste grain. Fur- 
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sents pretty con- 
vincing proof of 
his statements. He 
Will point out the 
fact that young 


Wide grins of eager anticipation. 


crows in the nest are fed largely on 
insects. After hearing of the immense 
numbers of insects consumed by them, 
you begin to believe that a young crow 
consists of bill and mouth, connected 
up with an abounding and unlimited 
appetite. 

The young crows are unbelievably 
ugly, but'it does not seem to interfere 
with their digestion. Personal experi- 
ence has convinced me of the fact, as 
one nest full of youngsters blinked 
amiably at me until some noise caused 
by movements of mine made them think 
dinner time had arrived. Immediately 
they formed themselves into a recep- 
tion committee, their faces adorned 
with wide grins of eager anticipation. 
Twenty grasshoppers, painfully cap- 
tured after much exertion, failed to fill 
these aching voids and the attempt to 
act as Fairy Godfather was abandoned 
as a rank failure. 

Later in life they are more decorous, 
but their appetites are still excellent, 
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Principal items in the food of the adult crow showing the varying proportions of 
each, by bulk, from month to month, and the relative proportion of each in the 
aggregate annual food; based on the examination of the contents of 313 stomachs. 


and long after they 
leave the nest they con- 
tinue to act as the broad 
and easy path to destruc- 
tion for myriads of 
insects. Look at the fig- 
ures. One nestling crow 
had eaten 53 maybeetles 
at one meal. Twelve 
nestlings had eaten 301, 
an average of 25 each. 
Four broods (17 birds) 
had been fed 344 may- 
beetles. The champion 
grasshopper eater of the 
788 nestling crows under 
investigation, was one 
from Kansas whose 
stomach contained the 
remains of 143 of these 
insects. Seventy-five to 
one hundred were found 
in many stomachs. Cut- 
worms are another 
favorite delicacy, records 
of over one hundred appearing with 
considerable frequency. Cicadas, or 
seventeen-year locusts, also were found 
in numbers in many stomachs. 

After studying them awhile you will 
inevitably conclude that if a pair of 
crows raised a brood of young on every 
ten acres, not only would they be likely 
to exhaust the insect population, but 
they would also leave a huge deficit at 
the end of the season. 

Crows, young and old, have been 
found to have 656 varieties of food on 
their menu, a remarkable tribute to 
their adaptability and resourcefulness. 


MONG the destructive insects which 
appear in their diet list are may- 
beetles, carrot beetles, clover-leaf weev- 
ils, clover-root curculios, imbricated 
snout beetles, click beetles and their 
larve (wireworms), grasshoppers of 
many species, crickets, cutworms, army 
worms, canker worms, seventeen-year 
locusts, chinch bugs, and crane-flies. 
Crawfish, which do 
so much damage in 
the South, rabbits, 
and meadow mice 
RAN are also mentioned 

| ; prominently. 
| § Admitting all 
these facts, does a 
farmer who sees 
his crop disappear- 
ing to satisfy the 
appetite of hungry 
crows sit down and 
philosophize over 
it? He does not. 
He immediately 
gets busy trying to 
trap, poison, shoot, 
or otherwise kill or 
exterminate the 
pests that are 
causing him loss. 
He has his living 
to make: and the 
immediate loss far 
outweighs any 
(Cont. on p. 235) 
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SPRING TROUT “«¢ FLIES 


It Is Not the Fish We Catch That Takes Us Fishing 
By O. W. SMITH 


Missed him—struck too soon! 


and desires of the early spring 

trout were a bit more constant. 
No angler may say with certainty what 
particular fly—or whether any fly— 
will be taken. The latter statement 
might possibly get me into difficulty 
with those purists who never use any- 
thing but flies, no matter when the 
season, or what particular water con- 
dition. 

Just the other day a man spun me a 
yarn, for which he vouches, though to 
me it sounds incredible. He says he 
and a friend were on a northern stream 
on opening day, May First, a raw, cold 
day, the low-hanging clouds all but 
meeting the tree-tops. Before they were 
fairly unlimbered, it began to snow 
heavily, great large flakes such as one 
sees at the season, falling thickly. 
They put on their flies—he did not say 
what patterns—and cast out into the 
falling flakes. Instantly trout took, 
and took fiercely. For some time they 
continued to angle, until they “had all 
the trout they wanted.” Now, to me, 
the yarn savors of the improbable. 
Why didn’t my informant remember the 
name of the flies they employed so suc- 
cessfully? Understand, I am not saying 
the story is not true, only, well, it never 
happened to me in that fashion. 

I know how uncertain are the ways 
of trout in the spring, none better, but 
it is a tenet of my ichthyic faith that 
trout are loath to take flies when there 
are no flies to be discovered on the 
surface. I also know that by “shot- 
ting” the leader, employing large flies, 
one can go down to the bottom and 
“troll” as it were, so taking fish; but 
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to me that is not fly-fishing, per se, 
which to my way o’ thinking calls for 
delicacy in placing the fly properly and 
considerable understanding of the fish’s 
habits. “Considerable understanding,” 
did I say? Let me say instead that the 
greater, more complete the understand- 
ing of the angler, the greater will be 
his success. Naturally one must be 
able to cast and cast well, possess the 
proper flies and all that, but without 
fish-knowledge, tackle and skill will not 
amount to a cipher with the rim 
knocked off. The oft-told story of the 
county boy with tamerack “pole” catch- 
ing more fish than the sportsman with 
his beautiful outfit, is true—when it is 
—only because the boy knows the habits 
of the fish, is intimately acquainted 
with the stream and possesses stick- 
toitiveness. 

Parenthetically: that old yarn is 
worn thread-bare with much telling. 
The past-master in the art of casting a 
fly, when trout are taking at all, can 
discount the “bare-foot boy” two to one 
and keep it up all day. Even when it 
comes to worming, give the angler ac- 
quainted with the ways of trout, equal 
stream knowledge, and he will hold his 
own. I know whereof I speak. Not to 
boast, but to spin a yarn to prove the 
point. I was fishing in the North with 
an Indian, typical and taciturn, pos- 
sessed of all the Red Man’s contempt 
for a White. Yet on his own stream, 
in his own bailiwick, so to speak, he 
was beaten to a frazzle by a “dude” 
angler. To say he was sore is putting 
it mildly. Sulking below a big rock, 
where he was drowning a great gob of 
worms, suddenly he became tense with 


interest. Then surging on his pole 
which bent almost double with the 
strain, out came a great fish, flying as 
no fish ever dreamed of flying, back 
into the woods. “Big one!” shouted my 
friend, stirred beyond his powers of 
repression by the triumph. I was with 
him when he picked up the prize, for I 
ran to see, believing that all records 
for that stream had been shattered, 
The Indian gazed at his four-pound 
capture, his face registering chagrin, 
disappointment and anger. “Dam suck- 
er!” he growled, turning away. 


i early spring, all depends upon the 
character of the season as to whether 
or not flies, artificial flies, wil! prove 
availing. When the water is turgid 
and turbid, as often occurs, there is 
about as much use employing a) tificial 
flies as there is expecting a snow-ball 
fight in hades. Just what the “‘fly-only- 
users” do, I don’t know. Frankly, I 
put on a large hook in place of my 
single fly, bait it with a worm, and fish 
a la my Indian friend. I don’t get 
many fish, it is true, the smai! trout 
nibbling off my worms as fast as I put 
them on, but I am quite willing to con- 
tribute that much to future crops of 
trout. Once in a while I connect up 
with a good fish, when I have a fight 
on my hands, for I employ exactly the 
same sort of tackle in my worming that 
I use fly-fishing, save the hook of 
course. Just why it should be “ur 
sportsmanlike” I fail to see. I take no 
unfair advantage of my capture, for 
with a 3-oz. fly-rod there is no “hossing 
‘em out by main strength and awk 
wardness”; each fish must be played # 
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exhaustion and netted carefully, or a 
smash will result. 

I am a light tackle crank, insofar as 
the rod is concerned, employing in all 
my small stream fishing a split-bamboo 
of 242 or 3 ounces, single action reel 
and double tapered line. I generally 
use a good strong leader, for to my 
mind it is “unsportsmanlike” to attach 
a leader so frail that it is liable to part 
whenever a good fish connects up, or 
snags intervene. I am haunted by the 


memory of a good rainbow, dancing on 
its tail, stung into frenzy by a stinging 


hook to which was attached some two 
yards of severed leader. I still wonder 
if the fish succeeded in freeing himself 
from the hook, or did the leader tangle 
on some snag, the fish slowly starving 
to death? The reflection is not good. I 
do not believe a true angler will employ 
terminal tackle so fragile that it will 
jeopardize the lives of the fishes sought. 
Think it over. I am always ashamed 
when a fish carries away a fly or por- 
tion of my leader: glad when it escapes 
scott free. 


O one can be a good sportsman, as I 

see it, using worms when condi- 
tions preclude the employment of the 
fuzzy wuzzy lures. There is more to 
this worming game than some realize, 
or are willing to admit. One can, ac- 
quainted with stream and fish, by dint 
of patience and real skill, secure enough 
fish to make opening day worth while. 
Under flood-conditions, trout will be 
found in deep pools, especially where 
eddies keep the water milling ’round 
and ’round. They lie there in wait for 
what the current may bring down in 
the way of edibles, for trout are not 
particular in the matter of food so 
long as it be good and filling: worms, 
minnows, chunks of chub-meat, etc., it 
is all one to them. A two-pound speck- 
led trout (fontinalis) hooked deep 
down in such a pool, is going to give 
the angler employing such a fairy wand 
as I have mentioned, all he wants be- 
fore he brings it to net. I know 
whereof I speak. 

Of course, trout will 
be found below falls, 
where the water shoots 
down a rapid into deep 
pools, below dams, etc., 
either because they are 
stopped on their way 
up stream, or because 
the locations offer good 
feeding grounds. There 
the wormer may get 
fish and he may not. 
He need not expect any 
such catch as will be 
his portion in fly-time 
if he be passably expert 
with counterfeit pre- 
sentments, but he will 
secure enough to odor- 
ze the waiting skillet 
if lucky. 

Reeling for trout 
with worms is enjoy- 
able and sometimes 


_ are below, around 


rewardful. It can be practised on any 
creek with current enough to carry 
down the unshotted leader. Of course 
the angler is taking all kinds of chances, 
for snags and 
submerged brush 


which and 
through which 
the baited hook 
must work its 
tortuous way. 
Surprising how 
much line one can 
manage to get out 
if all goes well. 
Away down below 
the fisherman, 
somewhere 
a trout takes the 
bait, then comes 
the reeling jour- 
ney back through 
the labyrinth, the 
trout taking ad- 
vantage of every 
obstruction. With 
patience, and 
luck, the angler 
will win out, 
reach down into 
the brown water 
at his feet and 
lift from its home 
the fish he has 
right well earned. © 
I am free to ad- ue 
mit that I enjoy 
such reeling, 
though I get aw- 
ful mad sometimes, and loose all record 
breakers; however, in the last ten years 
I have failed to lose a hook with the 
fish. I have lost hooks, lots of hooks, 
for when one becomes impaled in a 
submerged log or tag-alder branch, it 
is bound to break. One should always 
employ a line and leader of greater 
strength than his hook. No need for a 
super-strong hook. Let the steel 
straighten if needs must: it is a fairly 
good thing for the fish, I suspect. 





The final episode. 





In early spring no man knoweth. 


But after all, there ‘is no sort of 
angling to compare with fly-fishing, 
both in enjoyment and “net results.” 
If the weather-man is favorably in- 
clined and open- 
ing day is bright 
and balmy, the 
understand- 
ing fly-man can 
have great sport. 
Rather strange, 
the ways of 
spring trout. 
Some bright days 
when the law is 
first off they seem 
“jumping crazy 
forthe fly,’ 
though there is 
no apparent rea- 
son for their 
hunger. Just the 
same, if you will 
examine the sur- 
face of the stream 
closely, I am 
pretty sure you 
will discover 
some small, dark 
flies, executing an 
ephemeral dance. 
Takes a good eye 
to make them out. 
The trout are not 
as particular as 
to pattern early 
in the spring as 
they are later 
when streams 
dwindle and are 
preternaturally clear, countless varie- 
ties of insects performing their nuptial 
dance just above the surface. Then 
indeed must the fly-man know his stuff 
if he would secure his share of fish. 
But now, Royal Coachman, Brown 
Hackle and Black Gnat are standard. 
I generally employ medium-sized flies, 
though if the unusual occurs, and 
streams are actually low, I go to the 
smallest of fuzzie-wuzzies. 

I know how dangerous it is to give 
a selection of flies, or 
mention sizes, for in- 
stantly a dozen men 
write to say they never 
catch trout on such pat- 
terns in their streams. 
Right. Probably I 
would use what they 
use if I were fishing 
their waters. One just 
can’t lay down any 
hard and fast rule as 
to sizes and patterns, 
something some of my 
correspondents just 
can’t realize apparent- 
ly. There are no “best 
flies,” much less a “best 
fly.’ To my way of 
thinking and in my ex- 
perience, the Royal 
Coachman comes as 
near being the univer- 
sal fly as any pattern I 

(Cont. on page 244) 
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Concerning 
the 
Capture 


of a 
Killer 
Coyote 


HADOW was a 
S female coyote that 

roamed the hills 
of San Joaquin County 
near the little towns of 
Clements and Wallace, 
California, killing sheep 
and turkeys numbering 
into the hundreds; kill- 
ing not only to satisfy 
her own appetite, but 
killing for the love of 
killing. 

May ist, 1926, I re- 
ceived the complaint 
through the Depart- 
ment of Biological Sur- 
vey and State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Elbert Dill, of 
the Dill Ranch, four 
miles east of Clements, 
had sent in a request 
for assistance in stop- 
ping the depredations 
of this destructive kill- 
er. On arriving at the 
Dill Ranch, Mr. Dill 
told me the story of the 
killer, a story that ran 
back three years. He 
didn’t know the exact 
number of sheep she 
had killed for the en- 
tire three years or rather he didn’t 
know at that time it was a she, but he 
did know that a coyote had killed twelve 
sheep the last two weeks in April, and 
a year before this in the latter part 
of April, May and June a coyote killed 
thirty-five large lambs. He was posi- 
tive he himself had trapped the coyote 
a year ago, He had found his traps 
hung upon a panel fence. The trapped 
animal had wound up on the fence in 
such position that the spring was 
cramped in a manner so as to release 
the animal. Not only did this coyote 
kill on the Dill Ranch, but I learned 
she killed sheep and turkeys. on every 
ranch for miles around. Everybody 
had small flocks of sheep and many 
turkeys. After Mr. Dill got through 
telling me about the depredations of 
this coyote he warned me if I caught 
this wolf I would be going some, for 
this coyote was very wise. I told him 
“the wiser they are the better we like 
it, for we didn’t get any kick out of 
trapping an ordinary coyote any more.” 
Well, I figured right off that the killer 
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SHADOW 


coyote has been known to gnaw off a 
quarter of sheep and carry it to her 


was a female, by the fact that it began 
killing in the month of April—a female 
always begins killing at this time of 
year. She must kill. She has a little 
family to feed, and not always little 
(four to thirteen, eight is an average 
litter). This family that she has 
brought forth in some remote place in 
a burrow in the ground, bank or ledge, 
is dear to her heart and she must 
feed them. She will kill chickens, ducks, 
turkeys, and sheep. All of these mean 
food for these hungry little bellies. 
Now that she has discovered that she 
can slaughter a full grown sheep with 
ease, a sheep means a great deal of 
meat, and after the art of killing is 
learned they prefer the sheep. Of 
course, I will have to admit that a sheep 
means a lot of money to the raiser that 
furnished the mutton, but, of course, old 
Shadow wasn’t interested in the mutton 
market. All coyotes are not killers. 
There are a small percentage that are 
not, but once they learn they will do 
nothing else. A sheep is somewhat 
larger than a coyote and much heavier. 


By 
Ear V. SAnps 


A full-grown fat shcep 
will weigh around 150 
lbs., while a full-grown 
coyote averages around 
thirty-five lbs., but stop 
to consider a sheep |s a 
senseless, brainless ani- 
mal: the most helpless, 
dumbest animal we 
have. You can’t much 
blame a coyote. Why 
a sheep won’t even bleat 
if a dog or coyote 
catches them. Coyote 
have been known to 
catch a sheep; the slicep 
lying down while the 
coyote ate a meal out 
of its hind quarters. 
After the coyote learns 
this the rest is easy. 
With their sharp fangs 
they cut their jugular 
vein and consume the 
blood as: it flows until 
death. A coyote when 
carrying food to its 
young gorges herself to 
her belly capacity. On 
arriving at her den she 
empties the contents of 
her stomach to her 
young. We have a rec- 
ord where the mother 


den. Well, to get along with this 
coyote. I ran through my mind search- 
ing for a man for this job. I had 
eight men, all good trappers. I selected 
one I thought would be best for this 
particular job. I hadn’t had him very 
long, but so far he had proved a hun- 
dinger. Jack O’Meara is his name. 


REMAINED with him for several 

days. .We looked the situation over 
carefully. There had been a _ sheep 
killed several nights previous and ‘rom 
here we found some tracks and proved 
to our satisfaction the killer was 4 
female. Of course, there are lois of 
people that are skeptical of the fact 
that we can tell a female’s footprints 
from those of a male. Well, we cat, 
and so could any one else that took the 
interest, pains and had the training we 
have. Years spent on the trap line 
reading signs, closely observing tracks 
and habits, educates one if he likes his 
work as we do. I stayed three days. 
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We placed out fifteen scent sets. We 
took particular pains to make perfect 
sets. We covered lots of country. We 
searched the river on both sides to see 
if she wasn’t crossing. We found very 
few signs. I left the job with Jack 
warning him if he found her den to be 
cautious not to go too close as it was 
our best bet to be sure not to disturb 
the den, not to dig the puppies out until 
we first caught the mother. Jack 
searched several days for the den with- 
out results. 

On Monday I returned and Jack re- 
lated the finding of the den. On Sun- 
day, the day before, two of. the Dill 
boys were with him. They had searched 
the grain fields and were resting on a 
little shady knoll when Jack suddenly 
motioned the other boys down. They 
carefully fell to the ground. Jack 
pointed up a trail. They all saw an 
object appear. The object soon proved 
to be one of old Shadow’s offsprings, a 
pup about one-fourth grown. They all 
lay quiet until the pup passed in the 
trail about fifty yards. The little animal 
was very warm, it being about 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. His little tongue was 
hanging out and he was all in. The 
boys followed him in to his home which 
proved to be a large hole under a bluff 
of rocks, rather a small cave, a cool 
place shaded with a grove of tall Buck- 
eye trees, safe from pick and shovel or 
even dynamite, for it was a long hole 
in solid rock. The wise mother had 
selected a stone vault, a safe place for 
her babies. We. learned afterwards 
that for many years past this had been 
an old den. 

Jack had also stated he had found 
where Shadow had made a kill two 
nights previous in what is known as 
the schoolhouse field and he read the 
story she had written with footprints 
in the dusty country road in front of 
the schoolhouse. She had only two 
pups with her, Jack related, and they 
waited in the road in front of the 
schoolhouse while their mother went 
into the field and made a kill. What- 
ever became of the rest of her litter we 
never knew. 


ACK, the day before, made several 
sets at the den on Mr. Robb’s Ranch. 
That day Jack had seen a large male 
coyote about one-half mile south. We 
got busy and placed several sets close 


& 


to the opening of the den. Small fresh 
tracks were all around, occasionally 
those of the mother. The place smelled 
strong of animal scent. The rocks were 
all slick, the ground bare where the 
puppies had played tag and football. I 
felt sure then that her scalp would soon 
be ours, but she fooled us, for there was 
never a track made near that den. 
Those traps remained there for weeks 
undisturbed. No more sign of the pups 
or old one. She had moved, gone and 
had taken her babies with her. She 
Proved what Dill had said, “Wise” 
should have been her name. We were 


at a loss. She had quit her home, but 
she didn’t overlook Mr. Dill’s sheep at 
his home, for that night she killed in 
the Howard field. 

New developments called me in the 
field to other counties. Promising Jack 
I would return soon, I left. 

On my return Jack had another 
story. He had found and dug out a den 
of five puppies. He also had found Shad- 
ow’s pups and had dug them out. He 
said he wasn’t going to take any more 
chances on Shadow moving them again. 
The pups, Mr. Dill and he had dug out 
of a burrow in the Parker field about 
two miles east of the old Robb den. I 
went out with Jack over his trap line. 
He had placed several scent sets near 
the den where he had dug out the two 
pups. We had out sixty sets, 2 traps 
to a set, 120 traps in a distance of a 
four mile circle in all trails, dens and 
roads. Still she avoided all of them. 
Things looked discouraging, but we 
knew no defeat. She must be captured. 
She was a great menace to the sheep 
industry. Her depredations must stop. 
We placed out more traps, discontinued 
the use. of scent. It looked as if it was 
a warning as to where our traps were 
concealed. There was one particular 
set we both had faith in near the cor- 
ner of a line fence, but a loose horse 
every so often wandered by and invari- 
ably kept it sprung. Jack cursed the 
horse every time he reset the trap. We 
decided we would pull it. The stake 
was difficult to 
remove; as Jack 
worked at it I 
joshed him say- 
ing, “You sure 
will cuss, Jack, 
when you pass 
and see old Shad- 
ow’s tracks all 
around here.” 

The closest set 
was about two 
hundred yards 
south. It was an 
original scent set, 
but now we had 
decided we would- 
n’t use any more 
there. We wound 
up the day’s work 
tired and some- 
what discouraged. 
I had a great deal 
of confidence in 
Jack and felt 
that he would 
sooner or later 
land the old killer 
but it looked like 


it was going to be wae 
Trapper O’Meara and one of shadow’s 
pups. 


later. We had a 
great booster for 
us and that was 
Mother Dill. She 
had great faith in us, or I should say 
Jack. She was always giving Jack 
words of encouragement as well as 
many good handouts, She ofttimes 
boasted, “Jack, you are going to catch 
Shadow.” This means a great deal to 


_ ing.” 


a trapper to have othens encourage him, 
for at times the work grows very dis- 
couraging. It takes a man with plenty 
of energy, persistence and patience to 
make a real trapper. Many people 
picture our work all pleasure, with a 
long string of traps far up into the 
mountains in the shady nooks and 
meadows, visiting our traps, shooting 
and catching all kinds of fur bearing 
animals and say, “Gee! isn’t it interest- 
It’s true we derive a great deal 
of pleasure out of our work, but it isn’t 
all roses by any means. But it is a 
great pleasure to land one of those old 
killers and some morning to find him 
dangling at the end of your trap cliain. 
It’s real exciting and a glorious feeling. 
Our State Department of Agriculture 
and Biological Survey places us in the 
field to protect the sheep and poultry 
raiser and we must get the killers. 


N the 25th day of July, I received 

a phone call from Jack. He in- 
formed me he had landed Shadow and 
for me to come over and view the re- 
mains. I went over and Jack told me 
the finis of this story. He had the 
carcass hanging in an oak alongside of 
her mate. Jack fumbled her carcass 
proudly and pointed to two trap scars 
and one bullet wound and related 
where she had taken the set. He 
laughed and continued, “You know 
where you joshed me when I pulled up 
that set at the fence corner. Well, she 
dug into the 
ground where 
that set was.” 
She was attracted 
by the odor of the 
scent, for she 
scratched all 
around. Of 
course, she knew 
that those traps 
were gone. She 
went on up the 
trail south to the 
next set. No 
doubt she figured 
that we had re- 
moved them also, 
but she got fool- 
ed, for that’s 
where she got 
eaught. It’s hard 
to figure on those 
old wise birds. 
Now we had giv- 
en up the idea of 
ever taking her 
with scent and 
now to learn she 
went into a scent 
set, but, of course, 
it must have been 
very faint odor, 
for they hadn’t 
been replenished 
for many days. As Jack had stated, 
she figured those traps were gone but 
little did she know she was treading 
upon dangerous ground. How little 
she realized she was to face justice. 

(Continued on page 235) 
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™e MATTER 


By 
J. DECKER TENNANT 


of RESERVE ENERGY 


The Small-Calibre Hi-Velocity Rifle in Foreign Game Fields 


AY I be per- 
mitted to 
put in a few 


words in defense 
of those so-called 
“Yaps” who have 
criticised the use 
of the .250/35/87 
or 100 cartridge 
for big game, or 
all round hunting. 

I have for some 
months carefully 
followed the vari- 
ous opinions ex- 
pressed in the For- 
EST AND STREAM, 
which have been 
lent me by an old 
friend and sporting 
companion, to wile 
away the weary 
hours of an invalid. 

For thirty years 
and more I have 
hunted big game in 
many lands, ten 
years having been 
spent on the Pacific 
Coast of America, 
during which period I hunted - over 
country from the Las Polomas Moun- 
tains in Mexico to the far North Yukon 
River in Alaska. A rough school in 
which I learned many things that have 
served me well elsewhere. 

After reading Capt. E. C. Cross- 
man’s article in your issue of Nov. 
1927, it seemed as if the putting for- 
ward of practical hunting experience 
gathered from a wider and more varied 
test of this cartridge might be helpful. 

I cannot claim to have owned or 
handled as many rifles as some of your 
correspondents, but having killed game 
from elephants to rabbits with rifles 
varying in caliber from .577 to .22/40 
L. R. and amongst these rifles one tak- 
ing the .250/35/100 cartridge, about 
which so much has been written, and 
so many views expressed. Strange to 
say, of all those who have written for 
or against this little packet of com- 
pressed energy, no one seems to have 
been sufficiently impressed with its pos- 
sibilities to include it in their battery 
for a big game hunting tour of lengthy 
period, as first or even second rifle. In 
fact even Capt. Crossman, who writes 
probably the most favorably of any re- 
garding this cartridge, tersely remarks: 
“In my own case I don’t shoot this 
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An argument in favor of reserve energy. 


rifle; I shoot the Springfield because it 
gives the effect of the .250 in shock and 
flat trajectory, plus a comforting mar- 
gin of power and wallop at long 
range.” To my mind those last eleven 
words sum up the weak point of the 
-250/35 cartridge. The lack of reserve 
energy to meet the varied contingencies 
of a prolonged hunting expedition. 
The following experiments made with 
this cartridge (.250/35/100) covered a 
period of about twelve months, and 
were carried out in climates varying 
from the high veldt, and tropical Africa 
to the intense cold of the Himalayas, in 
Cashmir, and India, at from 10,000 to 
12,000 feet altitude; and, as far as 
game was concerned, covering a some- 


what wider range of species than those’ 


mentioned in your issue of November 
1927. 

The rifle used was a Savage with a 
20 inch barrel taking the .250/35/100 
cartridge and having the ordinary Ly- 
man peep sight set well back on the 
stock. It was purchased in England, 
at one of the great Co-operative Sport- 
ing Goods Stores, and was brought to 
our notice whilst getting together an 
outfit there as: “The very latest in 
American hi-velocity big game rifles. It 
weighed 6% pounds, would fold up and 





go in your suit case, 
yet would deliver 
‘umteen tons’ of 
energy in 15 see 
onds, as it carried 
six shots with a 
full magazine!”’ Al. 
though we thought 
this a whole heap 
to ask of this little 
“Squib” of a com- 
pressed energy ox, 
as we wanted a 
light rifle for cill- 
ing small stuff for 
the pot, we took it 


along. 

It cost us just 
$75.50 with peep 
sight fitted, and 


“Nitions” at $10.00 
per 100. Which by 
the way is much 
too high a price to 
pay for third rifle 


feed. In fact by 
the time we reached 
our destination in 


Rhodesia it cost us 

nearly as much as 
the ammunition for our heavy rifles; 
this being .405/300, second rifles .30/- 
220, .803/215, third rifles Savage .250/- 
85/100 and .22/40/L. R. tube magazine 
instead of shot guns. 

On petie, reed, and duiker buck, the 
-250 proved to be much too powerful a 
rifle, but caused instant death although 
the bullets (hi-speed mushroom) went 
right through: them, the range being 
under 100 yards. As these fragile 
little gazelles are mostly found in thick 
grass and reeds, when hunted they gen- 
erally try to hide or steal away. Had 
hollow-pointed bullets been used, the 
meat would have been uneatable, the 
bodies of these dainty little creatures 
being no larger than that of a small 
hare, but with long spindly legs no 
thicker than ones little finger. 


N small leopard at ranges over 100 
yards to 300 yards the killing 
power was excellent, but at short ranges 
under 100 yards the bullet went right 
through at almost any angle and the 
animal went away, leaving little blood 
spots, and had to be followed up and 
finished. 
Koodoo bull (about the size of 4 
moose but not so high at the shoulder) 
was too big for it, and was only slightly 
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crippled with three shots, but eland, and 
the larger antelopes, such as the sable, 
dropped at once as if paralyzed, hit at 
from 200 to 300 yards, but scrambled to 
their feet almost immediately, even 


when hit behind the shoulder, and stag- 
gered round in a dazed fashion, such 
as a man does when struck a heavy 
blow, requiring a second, and third 
shot in some cases, to finish them. 


F hit too far back they galloped off, 

and, after a mile or so lay down, but 
if approached would get up and gallop 
off again. These animals would com- 
pare with wapiti for size, but I think 
open-pointed bullets would have been 
better suited for this work. It seems 
evident that this cartridge kills mostly 
by nerve shock rather than by the de- 
struction of vital organs, at least with 
this type of bullet, as the wounds were 
small, and the damage to the vital or- 
gans not as great as I should have ex- 
pected, unless a bone was struck, when 
the smash was terrific. 

One thing that struck me, was the 
large area of bruised tissue at the point 
of entry, when the skin was removed 
this showed up plainly, and was in 
most cases quite a foot in area, it would 
no doubt account for the animals ly- 
ing down so soon. 

These bullets “mushroomed” well, be- 
ing, when recovered, nearly 5/8 inch in 
diameter and almost their full weight, 
but were not sufficiently ragged to cut 
up the vital organs and cause that 
amount of hemorrage that is necessary 
for a good blood spoor. On lion the 
effect was entirely different, a shoulder 
shot at about 120 yards only brought 
about a terribly savage charge, another 
shot in the chest, and a head wound 
that ripped open the cheek from jaw 
to ear had no stopping effect at all, 
and the beast was finally killed at about 
50 yards with .405/300 bullet through 
the head, smashing its skull. 

On examining the wounds, the 
shoulder shot showed an extensive flesh 
wound, the muscle and skin being lacer- 
ated and torn over an area of several 
inches. The flesh was full of small bits 
of metal, and contused over an area of 
about a foot, the bullet having broken 
up badly. The chest shot was much the 
same, but deeper and not so extensive 
in area, but in neither case was any 
vital organ reached; in fact these 
wounds were no worse than those these 
great animals inflict on one another in 
their fights, and of which they seem to 
take little notice beyond going with- 
out food for a day or so and drinking a 
lot of water. 

The head shot was negligible, being 
merely a skin cut, but had it been two 
Inches to the left, the eye would have 
been pierced, the brain reached, and 
there would have been another tale to 
tell of the marvelous killing power of 
hi-velocity small bores. 

Well it didn’t come off, and you can 
Test assured that the person using the 

compressed energy machine” was much 
telieved by the intrusion, of the .405/- 


300 bullet into the mix-up. To be very 
candid it seemed as if that weapon was 
never going to be fired; that mass of 
infuriated deviltry was too darned close 
to be pleasant, and there seemed a 
great possibility of those great teeth 
and claws becoming unduly familiar 
with my rather frail carcass. 

After this we did not consider it 
politic to make any more test on the 
great carnivoro, or other heavy game, 
feeling perfectly satisfied that these 
bullets would not reach the vital organs 
of such animals with sufficient energy 
remaining to do any extensive damage. 

The test on Indian game gave about 
the same results. “Old Stripes,” al- 
ways a bad tempered individual, was 
converted into a veritable devil by a 
shoulder shot delivered, fortunately, 
from a nice high platform constructed 
in a tree, a determined attempt to climb 
on which was frustrated by a head wal- 
lop from a .350/250 double. The pelt 
was ruined however by a ragged flesh 
wound, you could put your fist in; the 
.250/35/100 bullet having broken up 
badly in the great shoulder muscles, the 
body cavity being only just penetrated 
by some portions of the bullet jacket. 

At Sambar deer we had only two 
chances, and although both were, as far 
as we could see, hit behind the shoulder 
at about 150 yds., blood spoor from one 
only was found and that we failed to 
come up with. Sambar compare with 
moose in weight. 

On a species of brown hill bear, not 
quite as big as the average American 
black bear, but with all the character- 
istics of a grizzly, in its ferocity and 
determination in attack, and, I think, 
mainly carnivorous in its diet; this 
bullet was not effective in stopping a 
charge, it being necessary for the 
heavier calibre to come into action, in 
two cases. In a third animal, a kill 
was effected, but it was necessary to 
reload, as eight shots were required to 
finish it, the last being a shot behind 
the ear at close range when the animal 
was completely disabled. 


N the first two cases a mistake was 

made in attacking the animals from 
below, at from about .90 to 100 yards, 
and in both cases three shots passed 
clean through the lungs, one from be- 
hind the shoulder and two through the 
chest, the bullets apparently having 
failed to mushroom, passed out of the 
bodies, the outlet wounds being com- 
paratively small. In the third case 
when the attack was made from above, 
and from a position in which it was 
next to impossible for the animal to 
reach its assailant, no less than six 
shots passed through the body, one 
behind the shoulder a bit high passing 
under the spine through the lung and 
out low down; the second was too far 
back and passed through the intestines 
doing only minor damage; the third 
struck the shoulder blade and broke up 
badly, but it cracked the bone in three 
pieces; the forth and fifth shots were 
through the chest and upper portion of 


the lungs; the sixth was in the mouth, 
but missed the spine and passed out 
through the neck muscles at the back; 
the seventh was through the stomach, 
through which it passed to the kidneys, 
one of which was destroyed, and the 
spine smashed; the bullet passing out 
making a large ragged wound. This, 
of course, paralyzed the animal which, 
as before stated, was put out of its 
misery with a bullet behind the ear. 
This bullet passed clean through the 
skull at 5 yards, tearing out a large 
piece of bone just over the right eye. 

In excuse for this cruel wounding, it 
must be said that the heavier caliber 
rifle was not available, and the shots 
were fired from above at an angle of at 
least 45 degrees, and that the animal 
was climbing up the whole time, in its 
endeavor to reach its assailants, which 
varied the range; the sixth and seventh 
shots being fired at not more than 20 
yards. 


OR persistence, ferocity in attack, 

and vitality, this animal equalled 
any grizzly I have encountered twice 
its weight. It was a male in its prime, 
as near as we could judge about six 
years old. 

At goat (ibex) we had only one 
chance, at a doubtful range of 250 to 
300 yards, across a deep gulch or ra- 
vine; I could not tell if I registered, 
but the animal I aimed at gave a huge 
leap in the air, then with the rest went 
off in a series of tremendous jumps, 
from point to point, until they van- 
ished over a ridge. Four shots in all 
were fired and both our Sikarii and my 
friend declared the third was a hit, but 
the fourth, I know, was a miss as from 
the peculiar recoil of the rifle I realized 
something had gone wrong, and on 
examination it was found that the bul- 
let had stripped its jacket in the barrel, 
putting it out of action for the rest of 
the trip, as, with the means at hand, it 
could not be cleared. 

I account for this mishap by the fact 
that all the cleaning of arms is done 
by the Sikarii, it being against the code 
of etiquette for a Sahib to soil his 
hands with such work, and in conse- 
quence the weapon was badly metal 
fouled. 

In extenuation of this ammunition 
failing to make good, I must say that 
I did not know the date of its manu- 
facture, and before it came into my 
hands it had, of course, travelled some 
hundreds of miles by rail, and over 
three thousand miles on ship board; 
with us it travelled over eight thousand 
miles on ship board, nearly as many 
miles by rail, and several hundreds of 
miles on pack ponies, native carriers, 
wagons and mules, with the consequent 
banging and shaking about due to 
handling of the roughest description, to 
say nothing of the climatic changes it 
had to pass through. On examining 
what remained of our stock we found 
that all the cartons were broken, and 
in nearly 90% of the cartridges the 
bullets could easily be drawn from the 
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shells with fingers. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is evident that there must 
have been a great loss of energy, for 
which no ammunition manufacturer 
could be held responsible. There is 
also no question about the fact that we 
should have obtained better results with 
open pointed bullets on all game, but 
the big carnivoro, for which it is of 
course unsuited. 

Of the rifle, the only faults I have to 
find are: unpleasantly sharp report, 
the terrific flash, and the peculiar re- 
coil; all of which are due to the short 
light barrel. Of course, if a hunter 
wants a rifle to go in his suit case, 
well, I can highly recommend it to fill 
his requirements. When last I heard, 
the “Squib” was going strong, and the 
name still sticks; it is being used with 
light loads and 87 gr. bullets, hand 
loaded, by my friends in the Nyassaland 
Africa, on small gazelle, guinea fowl, 
and pau.. With this ammunition they 
say it can be used like a shot gun which 
is, I should say, very true. . 

It is very difficult to say where this 
cartridge would do its best work in 
America, for whitetailed deer, and 
small antelope, with open pointed bul- 
lets;-it will kill at all ranges up to 300 
yards, but at the shorter ranges it will 
always be a bad meat spoiler with such 
ammunition. For wapiti, and caribou, 
I think it would be an unnecessarily 
cruel weapon to use, as it would take 
several shots, and a lot of tracking, to 
finally down your game. 

Of the tests previously described, 
75% would never have been made, but 
for the fact that the whole of our 
.803/215 ammunition was lost in trans- 
port, the .250/35/100 had therefore to 
take the place of one of our intermedi- 
ate rifles. 

It is very evident that these long- 
ranged magazine rifles will not help 
the conservation of game. I understand 
that in British Columbia they have 
stopped the use of automatic shotguns. 
A fairly large percentage of so-called 
hunters, if given a rifle with a maxi- 
mum killing range of 150 yards, and 
left on their own resources without the 
aid of a hired guide or hunter, would 
in all probability never kill, and more 
than likely never see a deer. 

Yet two-thirds of the pleasure to be 
obtained from hunting is the pitting of 
your brains and muscles against the 
natural instinct for self-preservation 
in the animal. 

Surely to the hunter sportsman, and 
to the lover of the wild, it would be no 
hardship to use a single shot rifle. 
After all, there is not a great lot to be 
proud of in bringing home a_ buck, 
killed by a hail of lead hurled at it 
from a distance that almost completely 
nullifies those qualities that nature has 
given to the animal for its self-protec- 
tion; by a means so purely mechanical, 
that the skill of the hunter in approach- 
ing his prey can hardly be said to be 
put to a test worthy of the name. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of this 
article, Mr. J. Decker Tennant, is a sports- 
man of wide experience, his activities cov- 
ering practically all of the big-game fields 


of America, Africa and Asia. He is at 
present in England, convalescing from a 
serious illness. Any correspondence ad- 
dressed to Mr. Tennant at this office will 
be forwarded to him promptly. 


HERE is, of course, the “Big Coun- 

try,” but even there the task set 
to the hunter is not insurmountable. 
Some will no doubt say, “What about 
dangerous game?”—“Well! What about 
it?” Our grandfathers went in and 
killed their grizzlies and lions with 
muzzle-loaders. Are we going to lie 
down and let it be said that we have 
less courage than they, by admitting 
that we fear to face these animals with 
such weapons in our hands as single 
shot rifles taking cartridges as power- 
ful as .405/300, .850/250, and .30/220/- 
06? It would probably mean that most 
hunters would work in considerably 
nearer to their game, and wouldn’t it 
give the real flesh and blood fighting 
man more zest in his kill if he got up 
to within 100 yards, and fired at a dis- 
tance, where, if he didn’t connect first 
shot, or had a jamb, he might see some 
action, than to stand on the opposite 
hillside, 300 or 400 yards away, with 
telescopic sight, and sling a hail of 150 
or 180 grain bullets, in a period of time, 
and from a distance which precludes 
any possibility of the animal realizing 





The .250 would be an unnecessarily cruel 
weapon for Wapiti. 





the position of his assailant, or having 
the faintest chance of defending him. 
self, or even in which direction to run 
for safety should he feel so inclined? 

I once killed a big grizzly with 
Winchester 12 bore under-lever maga. 
zine shotgun, bought at a cost of $3.00, 
It had been damaged by a loaded 
wagon passing over the muzzle end of 
the barrel, off which 3 inches had been 
cut. He rose up on his hind legs on 
the other side of a four-foot log, and 
I gave him two rounds of greased buck- 
shot (melted tallow run into the shell 
with the buck-shot in place) at under 
ten paces, fair in the chest. He came 
sprawling over that log at me with a 
terrible, snarling, coughing growl. | 
dropped the old gun and put for camp, 
and a rifle, at something under the 4 
min. 40 secs. to the mile, and I could 
swear I heard that old devil on my heels 
most all the way. I made cam» but 
had to wait round a bit till my pxrtner 
came in. We started mighty cautious 
for the first mile or so, but finding no 
tracks, my partner began to laugh, and 
say I’d had a bad dream. When we got 
nearly to the place there was a sharp 
turn in the trail, so we got off, and 
climbed on a stump, to have a look 
round; we could see the log and on our 
side of it was a big gray mass. We 
let out a yell, but it didn’t move, so we 
went on to see. He was dead enough; 
with a hole in his chest you could put 
your fist in. He had just managed to 
sprawl over the log and get one bite at 
the stock of the old gun, and then 
passed in his checks. It was a good 
many years before I heard the end of 
that sprint, and I’ve killed a lot of 
dangerous game since those days, but 
the memory of none of them have stuck 
like that one. Yet the thought of that 
poor little fighting hill bear, killed in 
India, makes me feel as mean as if I'd 
dropped a brick from the top of a ten- 
story building, on to a man, just to get 
his wallet. 

Any one who had hunted in India or 
Africa before the Great War, and has 
visited it in the last three or four 
years will be appalled at the way game 
has vanished. I have not been home to 
California for twenty-eight years now, 
but from all the accounts I hav» read, 


the people of North America cem to 
have been drawing pretty heavily on 
their “Game Capital” purely «or the 


benefit of the hotel keepers and hunting 
outfitters. I think that they will find 
to their cost that directly hunting be 
comes a money making propos'tion it 
vanishes like smoke. 

Something very drastic will ‘ave to 
be done in the near future, in the var 
ous continents of the world, if the 
maining head of game are to be saved 
from total extinction; and reservations 
set aside as refuges, similar to that 
which is being done in America a 
Canada today, within the next te 
years at the latest. Only by the com 
ing together of the great nations cal 
anything of real value be done. 
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By 
VANCE 
RANDOLPH 


OR many years 
F it was my 
unspoken con- 
viction that Mis- 
souri grows the 
biggest liar$ in the 
world. It appears 
that something in 
the Missouri at- 
mosphere renders 
people so notori- 
ously untruthful 
that they can’t 
even believe one 
another; their in- 
credulity has be- 
come_ proverbial, 
and the simple 
statement ‘‘I’m 
from Missouri” has 


‘ come to be recog- 


nized everywhere 
as a refusal to 
credit one’s veraci- 
ty, and a demand 
for positive and 
objective proof. 

Of late, however, 
I have discovered 
that some of the 
most improbable of 
the Missouri stories 
are absolutely 
true; I myself have seen things in the 
Ozark Mountains which I should never 
have accepted from any spoken or 
written testimony. Some of these tales 
cannot be printed in this or any other 
popular magazine, but a few others can 
perhaps safely be told. One of these 
latter concerns the old story that black 
bass are so abundant and vigorous in 
Missouri that the fishermen don’t use 
any tackle—just row along the shore 
and string the bass as fast as they 
jump in the boat! 

My own acquaintance with this mat- 
ter began in 1921, when Bill Haney and 
I were fishing in the James River, 
somewhere below Galena, Missouri. The 
river was not particularly high, but it 
was muddy—altogether too muddy for 
any sort of bass fishing—and it looked 
to me as if we should have to live on 
bacon and beans till the water cleared 
up. “What! Not have no fish t’ eat? 
Shucks!” said Bill, and with that he 
clambered into his boat and drifted off 
down toward the mouth of Flat Creek. 
An hour later he was back again with 
four nice big-mouth bass, which we 
cooked and ate in silence. O course I 
was dying to know how he managed to 
¢atch those fish, and I thought about it 
at intervals all the next day, but he 
Volunteered no: explanation, and I 


JUMPING BASS 
[n the Ozark Country 


Publicity and a Growing Appreciation of the Ethics 
of Sportsmanship Are Rapidly ‘Eliminating This 


Illegal Practise 


wouldn’t have asked him for the best 
launch on Lake Taneycomo. That’s the 
kind of a fellow Bill Haney was. 

Later on, however, I did mention the 
incident to a native Ozarker named 
Fitzhugh, and he laughed uproariously 
at my ignorance. “W’y, he goosed them 
fish, o’ course—jumpin’ ’em, some calls 
it. Whenever’n the river gits good an’ 
muddy like, them ’ar linesides lays in 
th’ weeds, an’ if you-all runs in ’twixt 
them an’ deep water hit skeers hell 
out’n ’em, an’ they most generly allus 
jumps right spang in th’ boat, an’ caint 
git out noways! Bill he goosed them 
’ar fish, ’cause bass caint be ketched no 
other way when th’ river’s muddy. Hits 
agin th’ law nowadays, an’ thet’s w’y 
he snuck off thataway, an’ never let on 
how he ketched ’em.” 

I thanked Fitzhugh and went grin- 
ning on my way, marvelling at the 
imaginative powers of the hill people. 
The idea that there could possibly be 
any truth in his ridiculous explanation 
never once entered my mind, and I was 
perhaps just a little offended that this 
poor unlettered hill-billy should have 
so underestimated my intelligence. I 
do not claim any particular authority 
in these matters, but I have fished a 
little in my day, and besides. . . . Why, 
any fool knows that bass don’t jump 


An.Ozark bass. 
jumper at work, 
Note the minnow 
seine which he has 
set up to prevent the 
fish clearing the boat. 


into one’s boat. 

Later I told the 
story to my old 
friend, Clarence 
Sharp, who knows 
more about the 
habits of bass than 
anyone else in this 
section, and was 
utterly flabbergast- 
ed when he con- 
firmed Fitzhugh’s 
yarn. “Sure you 
can jump bass, if 
the water’s murky 
enough; I’ve often 
seen it done on the 
White River in 
Arkansas. The 
river-men in that 
country go out at 
night with a lan- 
tern in the boat, 
set just high 
enough to throw a 
shadow about four 
feet from the gun- 
wale. Then they 
move slowly along 
a weedy shore, with 
the stern of the 
boat hugging the 
bank, and the bow 
swung out at a forty-five degree angle. 
In trying to escape, the bass usually 
break water just at the edge of the 
shadow; many of them clear the boat 
by seven or eight feet, but others fall 
into it, and very few of them are able 
to flop out again. They catch a lot of 
fish that way in the South, but it’s 
against the law, and there’s no sport 
in that kind of fishing, anyway.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked him, 
“that you yourself have actually seen 
all this—bass jumping into people’s 
boats?” Sharp raised a belligerent eye- 
brow. “Didn’t I just tell you?” he said, 
“Why, I’ve seen fifty fish jumped in a 
single evening, and God only knows 
how many missed the boat. What’s so 
unreasonable about it? You’ve seen 
bass leap over the top of a seine, have- 
n’t you? Well, they jump over a boat 
the same way”—and he changed the 
subject. But I changed it right back 
again. “Can you tell me why,” I asked, 
“these bass don’t swim under the boat 
instead of jumping over it?” “How 
should I know why fish do this or that? 
Probably a good many do go under the 
boat, but a lot of them jump over, and 
quite a number fall in, too. I’ve seen 
it, I tell you, with my own eyes!” And 
he refused to discuss the matter any 
further. (Continued on page 244) 
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Part II. 


Chipewyan, situated in a well 
kitty-corners, 
sixteen miles across Lake Athabaska, 
a narrow lake, about 290 miles long 


Ore immediate objective was Fort 


sheltered harbor, 


and four feet deep. We had arrived 
down this particular channel of the 
Athabaska River, just in time to catch 
a blow. Four feet of water doesn’t 
sound very dangerous, but when the old 
North wind starts 290 miles away, she 
can sure pile up an awful lot of water 
at the other end of the lake. 

That’s what a power boat from the 
Fort hailed us with “Better keep off’n 
the lake!” We did; for three whole 
days we scrouched down in the lee of 
that canal bank; and so did most of the 
mosquitoes, too. Where they came from, 
or where they go in winter, I never did 
find out. But they were sure over the 
top in column of field armies on the 
25th, 26th, and 27th of August, 1924. 
Tomorrow is the anniversary of the 
first of those three days, and I shall 
wear a mosquito-bar all day in me- 
moriam. 

Rain, mud and slough grass; no 
timber for shelter; but the best duck 
hunting, ever! There was a Mallard 
for every mosquito! 

These last three days were beginning 
to bother us, for this lost time, put on 
the other end of the trip, would be well 
utilized in building our cabin, cutting 
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tay 


Hudson Bay Company’s Post at Chipewyan. 


DOWN fhe 
MACKENZIE 


and hauling our winter’s wood supply, 
fishing for our dogfeed (when we got 
the dogs) and hauling the boats out. 
Little did we realize we would be forced 
to chop them out. 

The sun came out once more, on the 
eighth day of our journey, and though 
she was still blowing a bit, we chanced 
it, after prospecting ahead in the pol- 
ing boat, looking for a channel out into 
the lake. For the main river splits into 
a hundred forks, ninety-nine of which 
spread out, leaving about eight inches 
of water to float 18 inches of draught. 

Upon finding the channel, we re- 
turned for the Bung Hole Anne, hooked 
up side by each, and started across. 
About two miles out, we decided to 
tow, so Eric cast off in the poling-boat, 
but with no load other than the gas. 
If I hadn’t been so scared, I’d have had 
a good laugh at him, for he just went 
round and round that old scow, on the 
end of his tow rope, the little Universal 
9-12 going full blast, but perfectly help- 
less and useless, my seven tons holding 
him pivoted at Ring-around-a-Rosy. 

Hand over hand, I hauled him in, and 
we made fast again, side by each, and 
both bailed our way for five mortal 
hours, while that blessed little engine 
coughed and sputtered us, against a 
headwind, across and through the 
meanest, roughest, shallowest and silli- 
est looking water I have ever seen. 


By ORLANDO COBDEN Brown 


Give me the English Channel, the 
Atlantic off Cape Hatteras, or the Gulf 


Stream off the Florida Keys—but keep 


me off’m Athabaska in the tail-end of a 
four day blow. 

Arrived at Fort Chipewyan at three 
in the afternoon, wet, cold and thank- 
ful. Clambering and slipping over the 
rocks, on which the Fort is built, we 
ran into two Yanks, Gerry Courtney 
and Dana Fuller, in their powerful 
Columbia River whaleboat, the Robert 
E. Lee. They were hard and fast, over 
a hundred yards from the water, said 
water having been blown 290 miles 
down to the other end of the lake. 

We crawled into their tiny fo'castle, 
played the phonograph and listened to 
their tale of woe. Gerry sang us of 
“The Hermit of Shark-Tooth Shoal,” 
while Dave presided over the medicine 
jug, good old Jamaica rum. Those two 
crazy apes had gotten plastered, coming 
down the river, and lost their scow. 


TRAPPER had wised them up 
that he had seen it drifting mer- 
rily past several hours ahead of them. 
They had caught the scow alright, but 
in doing so, had foolishly run down 
one of the wrong channels leading into 
the lake. Now this particular branch 
ran 18-inch water, while they drew 
24 inches. 
They couldn’t turn around, and theré 
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they were. Most anybody else would 
have unloaded and dug themselves a 
channel in which to turn; but not these 
birds. They got out the old rum jug 
and got nicely liquored up; then they 
turned on their power, and, for three 
weeks, they lay there and ploughed 
their way through 18 inches of water 
and 6 inches of sand, till they hit the 
lake. 

Here, the wind took charge, and they 
swore they came across in seven min- 
utes. At any rate, they were so far 
up on the beach, they figured that 
they’d have to swap the contents of 
their scow in return for using the whole 
of the Chipewyan tribe to pull them 
back into the water. 

Dawn found us looping along past 
Potato Island, in the poling-boat, bound 
for the old Bung Hole Anne. And we 
didn’t care whether the wind blew, or 
the rapids of the Rocher River were 
slow or fast. Give me the old grog 
issue every time—either before or after 
a jam—but preferably both; for the 
grapes, when they are red, know no 
danger. 


UT the grapes weren’t any redder 

than that sunrise, bursting over 
rock formation, and fairly glorifying 
one of the prettiest harbors, ever. There 
was the Fort, on the one side, with 
its white-washed log cabins, clinging 
tentacle-like to those barren rocks. 
While just opposite, headed by Potato 


«depending upon whether the Peace is 
higher water or lower than the lake. 
Tickled to pieces, we were, to find the 
current with us. Gasoline, at $1.25 per 
gallon, was a big item. Clever Eric had 
run mostly on air, I guess, for our first 
200 miles, as we had only consumed 16 
gallons to date. The supply further 
North, however, being problematical, 
we had replaced our 16 gallons at Chi- 
pewyan; but decided not to be too prod- 
igal with it, just because it was there. 
The Landscape Gardener who laid 
out the Quatre Fourche certainly did a 


An island below Fort Chipewyan. 


Island, there stood up, abruptly, out of 
the molten water, a whole flock of green 
pine covered islands, forming a semi- 
circle of sentinels, against the back- 
ground of the lake, the same lake we 
had fought for five hours, and then 
laughed at for ten more. 

We now had our choice of a quick 
trip down the Rocher River Rapids to 
the Peace; or a slow time for forty 
miles through the Quatre Fourche 
Canal. This latter is a peculiar little 
letter-S-stream, connecting the lake 
with the Peace. Sometimes it flows in 
One direction—sometimes in the other 


beautiful job. Every sweeping turn was 
the replica of the one just passed, a 
seemingly endless series of S_ bends, 
only minus any State Highway Danger 
Signs. Deep, smooth, slow;. no bars, 
no rocks, no snags, sleepers or creepers; 
with shores sweeping in perfectly reg- 
ular curves, serrated banks; first a 
layer of mud from the water line to 
a short stretch of green grass, then a 
band of slough-grass, next a higher 
line of willow and alder, finishing off 
with a thick forest of spruce and 
poplar, their tops all of a height, broken 
now and then by a jagged jack-pine, for 


a land-mark. Still, soundless, majestic; 
positively awesome! Wonderful in 
its untouched vastness! The Quatre 
Fourche bore us from the lake onward 
to the Peace. 

Saw geese, for the first time; and, 
after supper, the Northern Lights came 
out to play, and amused us till_ bed- 
time. Each camp and camp-fire was 
attaining a distinct character of its 


own. Here, we had pitched our Ronald 


McKinnon tent, on the grassy bank, 
and were most comfortable, as_ it 
had a canvas floor sewed to the walls, 


Looking down the lower Slave River. 


and a front flap of mosquito-netting, 
the whole being of chemically-treated, 
waterproof, airplane-cloth. 

One never makes the same mistake 
twice in the North Countree! If it’s 
a bad one, you’re through! I lost my 
knife, at our noon camp, on the Quatre 
Fourche—What a hope! Then I lost 
Dad’s old felt slouch hat. Somebody, 
someday, may find it and think D. C. B. 
lost, strayed or stolen. I felt rather 
badly about this, as it was the only 
thing of Dad’s I could still swipe on 
him—our heads being the same in size, 
though, unfortunately for me, not the 
same in content. 


Seeks: the formation changed; 
boulders and rocks appeared; the 
spruce and poplar dwindled, then drew 
away completely, and, all at once, we 
found ourselves out on the broad bosom 
of the mighty Peace. 

Though called the Peace, it is really 
part of the McKenzie River System. 
For the Peace rises at Finley Forks, 
British Columbia, flows through AlI- 
berta, changes its name to the Upper 
Slave at its junction with the Rocher 
River, and again to the Lower Slave 
100 miles further North at the rapids 
at Fort Fitzgerald. After another 200 
miles as the Lower Slave, the very same 
river flows through Great Slave Lake, 
and comes out on the other side as the 
McKenzie, from where it is known as 
such for another thousand miles. 

(Continued on page 246) 
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A Creature of Story and Legend, 
of Many a Foray in the Outland 


By Epwin C. Hosson 


I Doe of comment and criti- 
cism, generously, I salute the 
red fox as an individual, and 

‘once more I offer a salute to his wood- 
craft. As a man I can do no more. 
Were I a Rhadamanthus I would judge 
the animal upon its deeds and then re- 
turn it to earthly life as too shrewd 
even for the lower world. Being im- 
possible to pillory such a creature that 
all men may look and see something 
comparative with the shrewdest of 
mortals, therefore I write an account 
of its intimacies with man, its emi- 
nences and depths. 

According to scientists who speak 
‘with Latin verbosity and think in metric 
measurements, the fox has long been on 
earth, long before the genesis of man, 
and I can readily and plainly visualize 
the animal sitting upon a lonely knoll 
with snout tilted toward the ghostly 
moon in a rasping barking long after 
the winds have fanned away the last 
man’s bones. 

In spite of man and his ostentatious 
wisdom the fox is, without a doubt, as 
numerous as at any time, and being a 
monogamous creature, nature has not 
permitted it to numerically increase 
until the family is over-abundant. She 
endows it with a wild intelligence in- 
stead of a surplus of sexual fertility. 
Contact with man and his works sharp- 
ens this mentality. As it has been, so 
shall it be. For shrewdness and primi- 
tive craft nothing that flies, swims, 
crawls or walks on feet compares with 
Reynard. 

As a child appealed the fox of 
Aesop’s fables, of youth the fox of 
folk-lore and natural history, and sud- 
denly the adventure of the living ani- 
mal of the countryside. Much reading 
may have prepared me to accept a wild 
creature somewhat bordering the super- 
natural, yet, allowing for a certain 
amount of fallacy in story and legend 
and rustic gossip, acquaintance and 
association with the animal in its 
primeval haunts has not dulled the in- 
terest or changed an individual opinion 
as to its extraordinary skill in combat 
with the laws of the wild and man. I 
allude to the New England red fox, and 
on account of familiarity more par- 
ticularly those of New Hampshire. 

To one who loves the open places and 
who is attracted by wild life in its 
local haunts there are definite animals, 
birds and fish which appear to give 
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touches of adventure and the glamour 
of the primitive to vistas and land- 
scapes. Cattle in a pasture and sheep 
grazing upon a hillside are symbols of 
man and domesticity, and to look upon 
such a scene is to see a bucolic picture. 
Peace and rustic quietude brood heavi- 
ly, and the errant nature lover feels 
the influence of an unbroken serenity, 
of an Arcadian contentment. 

Let a white-tailed doe with her spot- 
ted fawns replace the cattle in that 
pasture green with succulent grasses, 
and imagine a stub-tailed, soft-padded 
wildcat squatting furtively beside a 
granite out-cropping in place of sheep 
straying over the slope. One looks long, 
curiously, interestedly, and then comes 
the delightful thrill of adventure, of 
discovery. The wild paints poetic 
vistas. The lure of the primitive 
touches the farmlands. One silently 
rejoices, for deep is the love of unfet- 
tered things and strong the respect for 
scenes awakening the hunter spirit, the 
first traditions. 

Man has never been able to outlive 
nor forget his primal appearance in the 
Pliocene nor outgrow those sanguinary 
episodes with the wolf, the cave bear, 
the sabre-toothed tiger. And while an 
overloaded stomach produced more ter- 
rors of superstition than all the fears 
of the uncontrollable forces of nature 
and of the wild beasts of forest and 
plain, he as yet retains and treasures a 
love for primeval scenery and untamed 
creatures. Being instinctive and hered- 
itary it can not be ignored, therefore 
one recognizes and knows the splendid 
feelings upon discovering the savage 
among the domestic, the aboriginal 
among the cultivated. 


vy 


And it is the presence of certain wild 
.creatures which make attractive and 
compelling the lure of the outlands. A 
softly muttering brook inhabited with 
lazy suckers owns no charm beyond its 
pictorial beauty, but let the waters 
house the shy, shadow-loving, blood- 
and-gold spotted trout and. suddenly 
there is allurement to running waters 
no one can resist. In the forest the 
hermit thrush sings a song that is his 
natural voice, the only language the 
bird knows, and rapt-eared the nature 
lover listens because he can not rebel. 
It is the utterance of a woods haunter, 
but the song is not as productive of a 
thrill as the scream of a hawk flapping 
hurriedly out of a pine tree, as the 
throated questioning of an owl survey- 
ing a late passer upon the lonely wood- 
road. The cottontail rabbit hustling 
out of a brushy labyrinth does not 
inspire as much excitement as a red 
squirrel disputing vituperatively one’s 
invasion of the woodlot, as a mink 
caught red-pawed and in the rapture 
of a kill, as a raccoon or a porcupine 
or a skunk surprised upon some secret 
foray, yet unafraid of man’s discovery. 


F all animals, none possess the 

magic and mystery of the fox, and 
his presence in the fields and woods 
of personal expeditions increases the 
glamour haunting scene and vista. A 
stretch of mixed growth along a bols- 
terous little river may be the hunting 
ground of rabbits, squirrels, screech 
owls and hundreds of singing birds, 
and these creatures make it mildly 
interesting. Should I tramp and find 
signs of deer, wildcats, mink, fox, owls 
and hawks in this patch of woods, the 
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information would be important, for 
they are creatures which are truly un- 
tamable, and their presence means the 
primitive has preempt location in the 
farmlands. And, excepting romance 
and legend from time immemorial, of 
these wild folk the fox is eminently the 
most interesting and baffling. No one 
knows the animal intimately. One may 
think so, but sooner or later comes a 
rude awakening. And it is this very 
unfamiliarity that places Reynard 
where he is today—the most canny of 
wild animals. 

On meeting a fox when stepping 
quietly down a hillside cow path, the 
surprise is mutual. Reluctantly I am 
forced to admit a visible surprise, a 
feeling that can not be hidden. Adroit 
at not revealing individual sensation, 
the fox persists in a cool indifference, 
in an attitude expressive of part curi- 
osity and part contempt. Unarmed as 
I am, he knows there is no danger. 
He shows not a trace of fear, yet be- 
hind the cold-eyed scrutiny of doggish 
eyes dwells a vigilance and sudden 
wariness. 

In the path, standing silently with 
one paw uplifted, with heavy brush 
flung to a splendid curve, he is Reynard 
—the creature of story and legend, of 
many a foray in the outlands. Un- 
broken the stare in his eyes, suave the 
dignity of his silence and immobility, 
and in the long, black-tipped snout, in 
the half-closed eyes and standing ears, 
in the interrogative questioning of 


facial features, I suddenly and gladly 
note the imp, the strategist, the bold 
and audacious hunter. 

Let me make an indiscreet move and 
there is abruptly a flash of rusty red, 
a glimpse of something grayish, too 


fleet for mortal eyes. Vanished—but 
where? The oak scrub does not shake 
from the sudden departure of a run- 
ning form nor do grasses betray a sus- 
picious rustling. With the speed of 
light and quietness of a shadow he dis- 
appears. It may be imagination, per- 
haps a weakness in the focus of the 
eyes’ lens. Old hunters agree the fox 
is adept at a vanishing. And the dis- 
comfiting part of the incident is, per- 
haps within ten feet of where I stand, 
the rascal is looking calmly and joy- 
ously at my defeat. 


HE fascination in studying a wild 

animal is the fact one never knows 
what it will do and how it will behave 
under the stress of excitement or of a 
surprise meeting. Most animals yield 
to impulse of the moment,. and this 
generally means flight and escape. 
From old acquaintance man is a heredi- 
tary enemy whose presence in their 
haunts means evil, and the way of least 
resistance lays in a speedy get-away to 
safe parts, and circumstances have 
much to do with the manner of their 
going. It depends upon the animals, 
the time and place. There are animals 
who retire quietly and furtively upon 
discovery, and there are others who 
leave on the instant and who do not 


care how much noise they cause in 
doing it. The nature lover never knows 
until the incident is closed. 

A day or two days after this meeting 
described above, I came along the same 
path and met fortunately what I took 
to be the same fox walking sedately in 
my direction. The woods being open 
and drenched with sunlight, I spied the 
animal some distance away, and he 


knew of my approach, no doubt, long 


before I was aware of him. In an 
incident of this kind, man is at a dis- 
advantage, for, no matter how many 
years he may spend in the open and 
develop the faculties, the senses are too 
weak to engage in strategic movements 
against the prowlers of the wild. Were 
one endowed with the eye sight of the 
eagle, the olfactory gifts of the deer, 
the hearing of the fox, what a time 
could be had in the woods, what a 
hunter and tracker man would be? 

Stepping nonchalantly and leisurely 
along as though no one were in immedi- 
ate vicinity, the fox approached and 
suddenly halted some two rods away. 
I felt his eyes staring into mine, and 
for a long minute we looked intentively 
at each other. With a plan in mind of 
stepping off the path to see if he cared 
to pass by, I walked into the blueberry 
bushes about knee-high and continued 
to advance parallel with the path. With 
a curious glance he turned from the 
path and walked the bushes of the 
opposite side. So we passed each 
other, then back to the path, and when 
I turned for a glance he stood looking 
back. It was an example of self-pos- 
session and of an attitude that baffled. 
And with no display of fear or suspi- 
cion he stepped softly and daintily 
along and was gone. 

To meet one of nature’s wild children 
under favorable conditions and witness 
a display of shy friendliness instead of 
a headlong flight is to feel and recog- 
nize the enjoyment that can be gotten 
from the lure of the outlands. These 
are only incidents really void of intense 
excitements, yet they whet the appetite 
for more meetings and for deeper inter- 
est. A meeting with squirrels and rab- 
bits and ruffed grouse is a common 
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occurrence that happens every day, but 
a meeting face to face with an animal 
as crafty as the red fox assumes the 
importance of an event. The affair is 
accidental, and being so staged it pos- 
sesses something of the clandestine. It 
means nature opens the Big Book and 
lets me have a hurried glance at one 
page—no more. 


ETWEEN the fox and me there is 
nothing in the past and present to 
mar the smooth current of friendship. 
Not having lost anything on account of 
a sudden raid I own not a touch of 
animosity. At one time, however, I 
was trying to learn something of musk- 
rats, and upon another occasion I was 
endeavoring to solve a little mystery in 
a rabbit family’s private affairs, but 
some fox, who had more thoughts upon 
filling an empty stomach than he had 
of curiosity pertaining to a lone man 
and his studies, quietly caught these 
animals and calmly ate them. He left 
for my inspection the bones, patches of 
fur, the grass blades decorated with 
bloody splashes. This may have been 
adding insult to injury—from the fox’s 
viewpoint. Personally it did not arouse 
my ire. Having spent much time in the 
open places, I am always prepared to 
accept things and situations as they 
are received, and being an observer 
instead of a hunter and collector, I 
have to obey and go by the laws of the 
wild. The fox may have prolonged the 
writing of two good sketches in life 
history, but these can not be cause for 
a breaking of friendly relations. Bio- 
logically I lost on rabbits and muskrats, 
and gained information upon the fox. 
When one can enjoy the amusements 
and compensations of an even break 
out in the open places, it is good per- 
centage for value received. Studies in 
summer depend upon chance and dis- 
covery, and as the animal is a nocturnal 
prowler who covers tirelessly a wide 
and various territory, the luck of get- 
ting first-hand information in any 
noticeable amounts is small. Frequent- 
ly I own knowledge of a den with its 
family, then begins a game where the 
craft of man is pitted against foxy 








strategy—a little problem of watching 
the family without one’s presence being 
known or even suspicioned. What a 
difference the wintry snows make! Let 
the fox stray a shadow’s length beyond 
the den, and footprints betray the 
move. Where he prowls the snow tells 
the story, and what he does is as writ- 
ten with pen and ink. The snow is the 
great magician who unashamedly and 
plainly reveals the very secrets the fox 
loves to treasure. One seven-mile trail 
is productive of more natural history 
than a long summer of observation. It 
is thrilling, authentic, by the author 
himself. Written on the snow, it can 
be read and interpreted by the tyro 
and old woodsman. 


o* the hunting trail the fox is the 
incarnation of a sly, artful and 
successful raider who kills to keep 
away the gnawings of stomach. He is 
not a sanguinary marauder of the type 
of the mink and weasel, and if one 
enters a henhouse and uncommonly 
slaughters more than a half a dozen 
animals can carry away, it is generally 
a case of spite against the farmer’s dog 
for its pesky habit of sallying out upon 
the trail every time the animal passes 
within smelling distance. The dog is 
big, lumbering in gait, and can not 
catch the fox if even in biting length, 
and to have this loud-mouthed creature 
baying over one’s trail when upon other 
business of more importance becomes a 
nuisance. So, in some sort of malignant 
amusement, the fox raids the hennery. 
He knows this act will drive the dog 
half-crazy for a time. Looked at im- 
partially it means the workings of a 
shrewd intelligence sharpened with 
long years at odds with man and his 
canny ways. 

In front of the yelping, baying, 
frothy-mouthed hound pack Reynard 
uses a caution and intelligence, an 
audacity and boldness and strategy 
that is traditional. He is the animal 
of fable, of folk-lore, of literature. He 
indulges in tricks old as the Pyramids 
and well-known as the Bible, and so 
wily and cunning is he in the parade of 
these, man and his hounds are fooled 
even as they were in the days of old. 

It is not often a man has the luck 
and chance of witnessing a wise, old, 
vixen fox baffle a pack of hounds and 
two veteran hunters. 
This opportunity was 
forced upon me one cold 
January day and I ac- 
cepted the situation 
rather than spoil it. I 
had been following a 
deer track through the 
Hudson woods in hope 
of finding where the 
buck’s family yarded, 
and all morning I heard 
the baying of hounds 
running the white hills. 
It was glorious music— 
to a hunter, I know. 
Somehow it stirred deep- 
ly something within me, 
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and suddenly I felt as though I would 
appreciate the excitements of the hunt. 

I came out of a heavy growth of pine 
and swung to the slope of a long hill 
covered with brush and juniper, and as 
I gained the hill’s crest, I looked down 
upon the stretching of a great field 
with a stone wall running the opposite 
border where began a woods of scrub 
pine apparently as thick as wheat in a 
field. Not a track marked the snow 
glistening in the flood of strong sun- 
light like a field of gems. 

I looked down upon this untenanted 
spaciousness, then glanced toward the 
upper end and as I did a big fox came 
loping easily out of the woods. She 
paused a moment to listen, then ran 
down the middle of the field a hundred 
yards or more and suddenly headed to- 
wards the wall, leaped upon it and ran 
the stones which were bare of snow. 
Daintily and swiftly she stepped along, 
and in sort of an amused excitement I 
watched her out of sight. Back over 
the trees the pack were baying sonor- 
ously, yet quite a distance away. Sud- 
denly she came back up the wall, went 
by the place where she leaped upon it, 
and continued toward the upper end. 
Where this masonic boundary line en- 
tered the woods stood a huge, many- 
branched white pine with boughs droop- 
ing low, and to my utter surprise she 
leaped upon a lower branch and van- 
ished in the dark foliage of the tree. 

Soon the hounds burst into the field 
—seven big, black-and-tan brutes. I 
recognized the dogs, and knew their 
master, too. Down the trail they pat- 
tered in seven gusts of tossed snow, 
then to the wall, and then over and 
back again, and suddenly a mélée of 
trying to find a lost scent. Not a sound 
broke the classic stillness. Soon the 
hunters arrived. They looked over the 
situation, set off down the wall lengths 
and in a few minutes came back. They 
held animated discussion. They made 
a foray in the other direction toward 
the big pine, and returned and after a 
heated argument, with one man on each 
side of the wall they went along that 
puzzling line. Hardly were they out of 


sight before the fox dropped out of the 
tree, trotted swiftly back to where she 
jumped upon the wall, then bounded to 
her tracks in the field and ran with 
great speed along her back trail. 








An event of this eminence is enough 
to raise the fox high in any man’s 
estimation, and in writing of the ani- 
mal, it is an impossibility to ignore 
such masterful strategy and wild cun- 
ning. To read of it in a book robs the 
affair of much interest, but to see it 
enacted in life is to banish the awak- 
ening of a strange doubt. 

This incident was dramatic and of 
intense simplicity. Canine melody in a 
chorus of altos, tenors, sopranos and 
sonorous bass swept the white stage— 
a chorus hidden, approaching. Then 
the lithesome vixen fox splendid in her 
feminity and fugitiveness, and sugges. 
tive of a high and lonely note in the 
symphony of motion. And suddenly 
action, the parade of an ancient strata- 
gem, the simple yet swift denouement, 
the baffled hunters, the delicately footed 
animal stealing quietly and furtively 
away. Words were inadequate a: the 
time. A silence was tribute. 

Nature does not relinquish hoid of 
her secrets as easily as this one, but in 
this particular case it was more of luck 
than anything else. Always there is a 
reluctancy to reveal things of impor- 
tance, and when a very wary and 
shrewd animal is involved she seems to 
hold tenaciously to all inform:tion. 
The greater number of my meetings 
with Reynard have been chance affairs 
and little surprises, and I do not re- 
member of any luck at haunting a 
snowy trail and waiting for glimpses 
of the den-bound animal. | 


Q. 


FTER snow comes the fox forsakes 

the burrow and enters upon a sort 
of gypsy life. As a nomad he is a 
chronic wanderer, and when the desire 
arrives for rest and sleep, he selects a 
sun-warmed open place free from gusty 
winds, lays down with body curled and 
with tail shielding his face, and goes 
off to slumber. When day ends and 
night steps over the lonely hills he is 
awake. Commonly I hear his loud- 
pitched barking drifting wintry dusks; 
occasionally I listen to him utter a 
shrill and complaining scream that is 
truly weird when heard in the silence 
and mysterious desolation of a wintry 
night, all shadows and moon-sheen. 
This sound is a bit of fox history little 
known to man, and why she should 
linger on some ghostly elevation to 
spew such a cry is mys- 
tery. 

Let there be snow, let 
me hear this remote and 
eerie sound, and in the 
morning I take to a fox 
trail to run it anywhere 
from seven to ten miles 
—perhaps only a part of 
the night’s long wander- 
ing. I may get a glimpse 
of the maker of tracks 
and quite commonly I do 
not, but the history writ- 
ten in soft snow is 
enough for one man in 
one day. It is grim busi- 

(Cont. on page 233) 
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N a crisp, sunshiny 
QO morning in late Decem- 

ber, Jack and George 
drove down by the river bridge. 
In a bunch of tall weeds the 
dogs jumped from the car and 
started to hunt. Down by the 
cane brake they surprised a 
dozen or more and the bitch, 
Trickles, froze immediately. 
Little Bugar was no slouch, as 
she followed her mother and 
quietly backed her up—eagerly 
watching the performance. 

Jack flushed the birds and 
with a sharp eye and steady 
arm brought down three and 
called it a good start for the 
day. 

Across the draw, near the 
corn field where the leaves 
were thick on the ground, a 
covey of quail hid in the short 
brush. It did not take long 
for that keen nose of Trickles to scent 
them and she was soon on point, little 
Bugar backed her up again and froze 
as pretty as you please. The old dog 
was out of sight, whereabouts unknown: 
the boys suspected he had found birds, 
but they were busy watching the play 
close at hand. Jack stepped in behind 
the dogs and the birds took flight. 
George brought down a single. Jack 
gave the bitch and the baby a pat and 
a word of good will and was off to hunt 
the dog. 

The boys went over logs and fences 
and across the mud of the draw, whis- 
tling all the time, but no answer from 
Trickles. 

“You go that way, George, through 
the corn and I will round up on this 
other side and meet you in the clearing. 
Keep your eyes peeled for that dog, 
I'll tell you he’s got birds or he would 
come in when I call.” 


George struck out through the mushy 


field, pushing aside the dead stalks of 
river-bottom corn, standing higher than 
his head. He kept his eyes open, but 
found no dog. He plodded thus through 
several acres before he came to the 
clearing and met Jack with the bitch 
and the pup. 

Trickles was hot and panting from 
her exertion and wet from her swim 
across the branch. She stood panting 
while Jack stripped the cockle burs 
from her sides and legs. From the 
clearing they looked down through the 
birch and sycamore limbs to the river 
sparkling in the morning sun. The 
beautiful Illinois wound in and out 
among the hills. Somewhere in those 
woods or in the near fields stood 
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Freckles frozen on birds and an anx- 
ious pair of hunters were looking for 
him. 


“You scout around up here,” said 
Jack, slinging the strap of their camera 
around his neck, “and I’ll go down 
towards the water, we’ve gotta find that 
dog.” 

Away he went, down the newly- 


plowed field and into the brush. 
Trickles followed him. Both setters 
idolized their trainer, and Jack deserved 
their devotion, for he knew and appre- 
ciated dog nature from A to Z. 

Soon George heard in the distance a 
clear voice shout, “Bird.” A_ short 
period of quiet, then the crack of a 
gun rang out on the exhilarating win- 
ter air. Several birds came whizzing 
over George’s head. He ran down into 
the brush where Jack and the dogs 
were cutting up like so many kittens 
at play. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

“O, Boy, I’ve got the keenest picture. 
As Trickles stood frozen on quail I 
snapped her.” 

Just then Trickles sprang away and 
ran up to the top of a high knoll across 
the slough. She began trembling and 
shaking all over, her head went for- 
ward and her tail stiffened, her whole 
body froze. The boys scrambled up 
beside her and looking down on the 
other side discovered Freckles in an old 
fallen tree-top among the dry weeds, 
frozen solid. On birds and had been 
for forty minutes! They could see only 
his back and the tip of his nose and 
tail. Jack hurried in behind him and 
flushed the birds. Bang! Bang! 
Freckles and Trickles both brought 


Little Bugar 
backing 
Trickles. 


birds, and even little Bugar, 
when George found her, was 
worrying one in the leaves. 

A light sift of snow had 
fallen the night before, and 
the oak leaves crackled under 
foot, loosening their burden of 
white crystals and sprinkling 
it half way to the boys’ knees: 
as they climbed back up the 
bank into the open field. 

“About a dozen of those 
birds got away, Jack. Where 
did they go?” 

“They took out across the 
river and I think they located 
in old man _ Brown’s corn. 
We'll try for them. There 
may be several singles on this 
side. Look at the dogs. There 
goes Freckles. Watch him. 
Go on, Trickles, back him up.” 
But he needn’t have wasted his 
breath, the bitch was already 
frozen stiff. 

“That’s just a single,” said George. 
“We'll get it and then cross the river.” 

Jack walked in behind Freckles, 
ready for a single. 

“Whirrrrrrrrrrrrrr - Whir - Whirrr- 
rrrrrr’—as many as forty birds made 
the air sing. George threw down his 
pack and, gun in hand, called to Jack. 
From his high advantage he could see 
where the birds were down. 

“There they are, they flew back in 
the corn and settled just this side of 
the draw. Let’s get ’em.” 

The dogs lost no time, and when the 
boys arrived on the spot, both setters 
were on point. Jack took one position 
and George another and they brought 
down several more before they reached 
the green-leaved poles of the cane 
break. 












Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
DONALD STILLMAN, Associate Editor 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF GAME 


HE Game Refuge and Public Shooting Ground 
Bill was conceived under conditions that no 
longer obtain. It is impossible to recreate the 

past. It cannot be made to function with the pres- 
ent. 

The gentlemen sponsoring this measure for the 
Biological Survey, vision the recreating of the 
past. They began their work when the population 
was less, the land areas greater and access to the 
wilderness more difficult than at present. They 
have also failed to accord the change in public sen- 
timent a proper value in their equations. 

In early days the wilderness and its denizens 
were looked upon as the enemies of mankind. To- 
day, as the result of the educational work launched 


half a century ago, and as an outgrowth of good, 


roads, cheap automobiles and a general enlarge- 
ment of life, the wild places are now regarded as 
a restful haven for civilization, and practically all 
of the people are interested in the forests, the 
streams and the wild life of the country. 

The spirit of conservation was long the toddling 
child of the sportsmen and anglers who then, as 
now constitute a comparatively small percentage 
of the population. Good roads, automobiles and an 
enlargement of life have made conservation a ques- 
tion of the first magnitude directly concerning the 
health and happiness of all the people—indeed, 
probably one of the most important and popular 
questions that can be introduced into Congress. 

Today, no project of conservation is worthy of 
consideration that envisions simply the small 
minority of the people who fish and hunt. A con- 
servation program to be worth of the spirit of the 
times must envision all of the people. A bill for 
the creation of wild life sanctuaries will receive 
the support of 100% of the people. A bill for the 
creation of public shooting grounds will appeal 
directly to probably not more than a tenth of the 
people. Those who do not shoot or fish will 
scarcely be able to see virtue in a bill that taxes 
them to pay for the sport of men who do so. 


If progress is to be made, shooters will have to 
meet half way those who are not, themselves, 
hunters. If they cannot unite on national legis- 
lation for. public shooting grounds, they can agree 
on creating inviolate wild fowl sanctuaries. The 
eee problem is another ques- 
ion; it should be handled by the States in their 
own way. If they care to make state appropria- 
tions for that purpose they have the right to do so. 
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If they care to tax their sportsmen for the purpose 
of creating shooting grounds, again, they have the 
right to do so. Their game commissioners should 
have control of every dollar game tax money that 
is collected within their borders. It is funda- 
mentally wrong and unjust to ask the game com- 
missioners of the State or the sportsmen of the 
State, to turn over any part of a game tax to a 
federal bureau to spend in some other state. 

The Biological Survey and their representatives 
have widely heralded the slogan that “the title of 
game rests in the State.” They now ask Congress 
for authority to levy a new tax upon the sports- 
men of America, and further authority to control 
the great funds collected. In return they promise 
sportsmen to develop a system of free shooting 
by the creation of wildfowl sanctuaries to be usec, 
in part as public shooting grounds. 


Federal Tax Impracticable 


Surely the gentlemen composing the Biological 
Survey must realize the impracticability of what 
they propose. The antelope herds of Wyoming, 
after ten years of protection, numbered 2500 heads. 
This protection was removed last year. The re- 
ports of what occurred are too harrowing to print. 
The herd was rounded up and slaughtered by men 
riding in cars of every description. The frightened 
animals, that protection had lulled into a feeling of 
security, were pursued across the prairies and run 
to the point of exhaustion. Briefly summing up, 
800 were killed, 800 were wounded and 800 es- 
caped. 

There is not a wildfowl sanctuary in existence 
or one that could be created within 500 miles of 
any one of our great centers of population that 
could stand the bombardment it would be subjected 
to under three days shooting. The scenes that would 
ensue would disgust sportsmen, outrage the feel- 
ings of nature lovers and create a prejudice that 
would enable sentimentalists to further advance 
their plans for the prohibition of all shooting. 


This country has arrived at conditions analogous 
to those existing in older countries. The methods 
that these older countries have worked out we can 
profitably follow. The bogey constantly raised 
that shooting in this country is to be confined to a 
few as it is in England is without foundation. In 
England, under one ownership, are tracts of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres. The United States, 
outside of a few Western States is a country of 
small land owners and it will always be possible for 
sportsmen to obtain shooting rights from land 
owners. 


Increased Revenue from Farm Lands 


Today young men are leaving the farms for the 
cities that have ever been the burying grounds of 
free governments. The trend to town will continue 
unless new farm activities are developed, for the 
reason that advances in methods of agriculture 2nd 
improvement in machinery have increased farm 
production 10% with 10% less labor than ever be- 
fore employed. ' 

To increase the income of the land is the most 
important question confronting our legislature. 
The following facts should be borne in mind. The 
chicken and egg crop, a by-product of the farm, to- 
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day equals in value that of the wheat crop and the 
gold mines of the country. FOREST AND STREAM 
ventures to say that an intelligent appreciation of 
the value of the game, both as food and sport, can 
be made to yield an income to the farm that will 


compare favorably with tnat derived from the. 


chicken and egg crop. Both are by-products. One 
has been developed—the other has been neglected. 


FOREST AND STREAM has no fear of the sporting 
future of this country. The sportsmen and the 
land owner are capable of working out their own 
problems if permitted to do so. The gentlemen in 
charge of the Biological Survey were not selected 
for their economic ability, but for their attain- 
ments in a special field. Their lawful field of ac- 
tivities, as the name of the Bureau indicates, is to 
survey the biological conditions of the country and 
report on them to Congress.. Beyond that, their 
activities do not properly extend. 


The Future of Game in America 


Game can be made plentiful. It can be made 
available for every man who cares to shoot. The 
question must be squarely faced. The sportsman 
who takes time to go afield must not object to pay- 
ing the farmer the market value of the food he 
may kill upon the farm. What the sportsman is 
looking for is more game to shoot. The farmer 
should be encouraged to raise it. He will do so if 
the restrictions now p’aced upon him by the Bio- 
logical Survey are removed and the agricultural 
colleges give the young men of the farms proper 
support and instruction. 

The question hinges upon the right of the farm- 
er to a monetary return for the products of his 
land. 

There is no one who knows better than the gen- 
tlemen of the Biological Survey that although the 
title to game rests in the state, the owner of the 
land up to a very recent period has had the con- 
stitutional right to protect his fields against tres- 
passing. Within a comparatively recent period The 
Dakotas and Minnesota have passed laws permit- 
ting shooters to go upon the farmers’ land to ob- 
tain the game that is authorized by their license. 
We are referring to the Stevens law. If this law 
stands it is the boldest step that has yet been made 
toward the ideals or lack of ideals of Bolshevism. 
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THE OPEN SPACES 


OO persistent are the attacks of the gods of 

monotony, and at loss are some men when 

haunted by the ghosts of a melancholia, and if 
one wishes to escape these sinister foes of his 
content there are the miles and distances of the 
great open spaces. 

Seek the town’s frontiers, go beyond the last 
lamp-post and pavement’s end, and put feet to the 
friendly earth of fields and woods, an inviting path, 
the road. Something different greets the eye, as- 
Saults the ear, and penetrates the nose. Here is 
nature in her magic and mystery and seasonal 
beauty, the scenes and vistas of a world far into 
the dim line of a low horizon. It is wild, primi- 
tive, a place unexplored. Abroad is treasure care- 
lessly and recklessly thrown away. There is loot 


for the taking, and riches for the seeking. And, 
also, a beauty in scenery and the adventure in 
incidents. 

Though the primeval is dominant, art and.-reli- 
gion and philosophy and: science originated in these 
miles, and a bit of each are yet waiting the prose- 
lyte. Man takes his portion in hunting, fishing, 
camping, nature study—depending, naturally, upon 
the man. One. accumulates an intimacy with nature 
and landscapes, begins an understanding with wild 
life in primitive situations. There is a lifting 
mentally and spiritually and physically above the 
petty ills of cities and men, above the sordid epi- 
sodes of life. All of a sudden the outdoors becomes 
a study and a science, a world and a brotherhood. 
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GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 


ISH and game protective measures are popular 
even among violators. This fact was brought 
forcefully to the attention of Charles S. 

Bauder, Assistant Chief of Patrol for the Division 
of Fish and Game, when a report came to his office 
here that a hunter near Santa Barbara had practi- 
cally arrested himself for shooting a spike buck. 

This hunter claimed he killed the buck acciden- 
tally, and packed the deer himself out of the moun- 
tains and into the court of Justice George of Santa 
Barbara. After consultation with the Fish and 
Game officers, and taking the man’s good sports- 
manship into consideration, the court fined him $25 
and confiscated the illegally killed deer. 

It is not often that violators are good sportsmen, 
but once in a while something like this sort of 
restores one’s faith in the old adage—“there’s a lot 
of good in even the worst of us,” Bauder, veteran 
of many years’ conservation work, declared upon 
receipt of the report. 
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THE MAGPIE IS THE CROW 
OF THE PLAINS 


N considering the causes that have depopulated 
the fields and coverts of the country of useful 
game birds it will be well for the sportsmen’s 

organizations of this country to give serious con- 
sideration to the magpie. They are a bird of the 
great plains of the Middle West and are now very 
plentiful in a section of the country that at one 
time teemed with prairie grouse and was the nest- 
ing grounds of numerous varieties of wild fowl. 
What the crow is to the East the magpie is to the 
West, and it is now conceded by the scientists, 
who are so intent upon preserving the balance of 
nature, that the magpie has some outstanding 
faults. It has been found guilty of the destruction 


’ of poultry and beneficial wild birds and their eggs, 


and at times becomes a pest on the cattle ranch 
by its attacks on sick, injured or weak livestock. 
There are times when these birds become so bold 
or gather in such great numbers that a reduction 
in their numbers is warranted. Poisoning during 
the winter has been found to be an economical, 
effective and safe method of accomplishing this. 

If you want! grouse and ducks to repopulate your 
prairies and marsh lands, it is advisable to keep 
the magpie in check. 
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NE of the queer Fer 
@ ieee of the ‘ 
gun-making bus- 

iness is the impossibili- 
ty of duplicating a 
double gun which you 
feel is just the differ- 
ence in your young life 
between the expert and 
the dub class. Hopeful 
parties at trapshoots 
or even in the field or 
marsh, observing the 
pleasing results obtain- 
ed by the owner of a 
certain gun, or finding 
that in their own hands 
it just cannot miss—for 
the time being—will 
copy off with meticulous 
pains all of the vital 
statistics pertaining to 
that escopette and will 
send them with high 
hopes and a check to the 
maker of the same gun 
with instructions not to 
vary from them by the 
tenth part of a milli- 
meter. Sometimes even 
the gun in the case is 
sent back to serve as a 
model, after which a 
clerk in the order room 
hastily takes off the 
major specifications and 
does not get them any 
nearer right than the 
customer would have 
done. 

Presently there ar- 
rives the sin-twister of 
the can’t-miss-’em gun 
—but never does it feel 
or handle like the other. The hopeful 
owner may be able to shoot well with 
it, better than with his former cannon, 
but he won’t find it the same. It has 
never been done—not in this country at 
least. 

One is much more likely to find 
duplication in straight machine made 
guns like pump or automatics because 
the only variations in those: arms are 
in the weight of the stock, or in changes 
ordered by the customer in said stock. 

The British claim to make “paired” 
guns, for use of wealthy customers for 
pheasant shooting. They are alleged 
to be alike in every detail in “feel” and 
in the specifications so the shooter in 
the hot corner may exchange,guns with 
the loader and never know the differ- 
ence between the one and the other. 
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MMUNITION ana GAME TRAILS 





Duplicating a Gun 





Along the old wood road. 


However a pair of such guns don’t 
leave enough change out of a thousand 
dollar bill to fill the Ford tank. 

The higher the grade of the gun 
which the customer hopes to duplicate, 
the more difficult is such duplication, 
because there is more hand work in 
the stock and make up of the gun, the 
grade of wood is higher and heavier, 
and it is hard to duplicate this matter 
alone. Another trouble lies in the 
failure of the customer to take off the 
major specifications, although he may 
think he is doing it. The matter of the 
length and placement of the pistol grip, 
for instance, will make an apparent 
difference of % to % inch in the stock 
length, and this is a lot. 

You can-no more duplicate the 
“feel” and hang of a fine double gun 






Edited by 


CapTAIN Epwarp C. CRossMAN 


by taking off the mea- 
surements than you can 
duplicate Bill’s sweety 
by taking off a set of 
her measurements and 
running around with 
them in the hopes of 
finding a girl who ex. 
actly corresponds, 


Two-hundred Grain 
30-06 Bullet 


NE of our ammunti- 

tion companies has 
turned out a 200 grain 
bullet for the .30-06 
cartridge with 2500 ft. 
velocity. This is a very 
sensible compromise 
and it is surprising 
that the bullet did not 
come along before. The 
energy is about 2760 ft. 
Ibs. and the trajectory 
over game ranges close 
enough to the 180 and 
150 gr. stuff to require 
no sight change. How- 
ever so much of this 
is dependent on barrel 
vibration and _ individ- 
ual rifle that the only 
way is to try it in your 
own gun. 


Telescopes 


OME of our best 
authorities are get- 
ting around to _ the 
gouging and hair-pull- 
ing stage in the tele- 
scope argument, Paul 
Curtis holding that the 
hunting telescope ought to be small, 
light and as simple-minded as a monkey 
wrench, while Townsend Whelen says 
that unless your glass has micrometer 
movements for elevation, azimuth, re- 
verse and go ahead, together with com- 
pensation for heat, cold, position and 
halitosis, you will have to put in not 
less than three days and spend $15 for 
ammunition to sight in that said scope. 
While I am personally familiar with 
scientific instruments and fine gradua- 
tions and the like, from the standpoint 
of the average buyer of a rifle for g0- 
ing hunting I am inclined to string 
with Paul. The primary purpose of 
the scope sight on a hunting arm is to 
direct the line of the bore to the right 
spot in relation to the mark—and it is 
superior to metallic sights in that it 
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takes care of the man who wears 
glasses ordinarily and it lets us hit 
poorly lighted or defined marks. 

It ought to be just as light, simple 
and fool proof as possible, nor is it 
necessary to go screwing gadgets hither 
and yon every time you change am- 
munition. It is just as easy to alter 
your hold a trifle as it is to alter the 
adjustment of a correctly sighted glass 
and very likely get it wrong for both 
sorts of ammunition. One beauty of 
the scope is that it permits you to hold 
accurately on any part of a target or 
animal’s body and I’d rather hold 
slightly to the right or left of where 
I want to hit or slightly higher or 
lower when changing ammunition, than 
go monkeying with adjustments more 
suitable to a transit than to a sight to 
be taken into the hunting field. Also, 
why change ammunition in the hunting 
field? If the average man with a 
Springfield cannot worry along with 
180 gr. stuff for anything he meets up 
with on his hunt, then he must expect to 
alternate between woodchucks and ele- 
phants. 


Metal Fouling 


TS is a dread, complaint that af- 
flicts four out of five high power 
rifles—in the imaginations of their 
owners. 

It became stylish with the British 
when they adopted their Lee with cor- 
dite and metal jacket bullets and with 
the Americans with the coming of the 
New Springfield. In those days they 
had fouling that was fouling and no 
foolin’s The term means a plating of 
copper on the bore of the rifle under 
the influence of high pressure and high 
heat. The nickel fouling term of our 
British friends is inaccurate. 

When our Ordnance Dept. found that 
spraying ground glass into the-bore of 
a rifle didn’t help to eliminate friction 
and therefore left ground glass out of 
the primer, the trouble very largely dis- 
appeared. With the adoption of “gild- 
ing metal” (or nearly pure copper 
jackets as gilding metal really is) for 
our bullets this trouble faded still far- 
ther over the horizon. One mixture, 
used by the Western people and called 
Lubaloy, uses tin in addition to spelter 
with the copper and keeps out practi- 
cally all fouling so far as sporting 
rifles and their low rate of fire are con- 
cerned, 

Even with war ammunition with 
cupro nickel jackets most metal foul- 
ing is in the mind of the user. If he 
will clean his rifle correctly with a 
brass brush and a reliable solvent for 
primer salts he can forget about the 
metal, if any. Contrary to assertions 
and belief in some quarters, metal foul- 
Ing does not cause corrosion, either of 
its own sweet efforts or by “penning up 
corrosive elements below,” hence the 
shooter need not worry about it unless 
It occurs in quantities sufficient to be 
plainly visible in his barrel at the muz- 
zle end. It is a trouble occurring only 
with military type of cartridge which 
does not mean 30-30, and the like. 

Any copper jacket bullet shot 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


imported Arms, 


Ammunition & Parts 


Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Manniicher, - 
Fabrique Nationale - Webley - Scott, etc. 


Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 


Side Arms, Target and Air 


Pistols..*Springfields Restocked.* 


Send for complete 128 page Arms Catalog 25c in stamps. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK,.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


ITHACA 


WINS 


“CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS” 


Oscar Hansen of Nebraska—broke 225 
straight targets at the Grand American 
Handicap to win the title “Champion of 
Champions.”” Ithaca lock speed helped 
America’s new champion win. 


Catalog Free 


Trap and@ | 
game guns \ | 
$37.50 to 
$750.00. 


IthacaGunCo. Ithaca, N Y. 


If I were a 
hunter 


Part of my equipment would 
be a good flashlight. I’d use 
it when I cleaned my guns to 
see that they really are clean. 
And I'd take it along when I 
expected to get home late. A 
bright beam of light on the 
path ahead saves many a trip- 
up and many a sprained ankle. 
I’m not taking any chances. 
A flashlight is a great help. 
As necessary as a good dog. 

Now about batteries, there’s 
only one answer—Eveready 
Batteries, every time. You'll 
wonder how so much life and 
power and Licnt can be packed 
into those little cells. Plumb- 
full of potential light, they are. 
Get the flashlight habit and 
make yours Eveready—lock, 
stock and battery. 





A New Lefever Single for ' 
The Older Lefever Double 
The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 


Ask 


yg 


HEN Captain Harllee pub- 
lished his “U. S. Marine 
Corps Score Book and Rifleman’s 
Instructor,” in 1916, he recom- 
mended Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9. “Excellent,” he 
said, for cleaning bores and pre- 
venting RUST. No matter what 
ammunition you shoot, this great. 
shooting instructor’s advice ap- 
plies today. At your Dealer’s. 
Write for FREE Guide for Gun Owners 
A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c in FRANK 
stamps for sample 2311 N. 8thSt. 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL 


For TARGET PRACTICE 
Made by Shooters of National Reputation 


Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic Team 


does not break 
windows. Magazine 
holds 60, and loads Z 
automatically. Marks- Social EntertasnidA 
men of the highest on 
order, use them for 
practice and oe 00 
sure. Set includes ° 
bull’s-eye stamp, 
bird targets and ex- 
tra ammunition. Prepaid 


Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 


) 7 


Box 482 
Rawlings, Wyo. 
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for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


It will identify you. 





















Pipe Smoker Finds 
Pep-Producer and 
Solace All in One 


This tobacco gives him added vigor, 
soothes him when the day is done 








When a man has a good pipe and the 
right tobacco, he has a true and helpful 
friend. Never was there a more con- 
vincing ‘illustration of this fact than the 
following letter from Mr. Arbogast. 
Here is a gentleman whose work makes 
a constant drain upon his nervous en- 
ergy, and all day long his faithful pipe 
and favorite tobacco help him. produce 


pep. 
Then, at the day’s end, the soothing 
fragrance of his favorite pipe-smoke 
wipes all cares away. Here’s what he 
says: 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
June 1, 1927. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

My good old pipe has just reminded 
me of a dozen promises to write a bit 
of appreciation of its affinity—Edge- 
worth. 

Fate, kind or otherwise, has drawn 
me into a line of work that calls for 
the very utmost expenditure of nervous 
energy, tact, and perseverance. I can 
think of many more pleasant things 
than conducting fund-raising campaigns 
for hospitals, churches, etc. 

When you are up against a barrage 
of questions by excitable women, 
doubtful men, and _ self-confident mil- 
lionaires, trying to harmonize the whole 
in an effort to raise thousands of 
dollars where none grew before—well, 
you need a Pep-Producer—that’s all. 

And when the day’s work is done, 
along toward midnight, what a blessed 
solace comes with the first draw of 
Edgeworth. Then my pipe and I hold 
a real conference, and the obstacles 
fade away with the smoke. Then we 
wonder why they should have bothered 


us at all. 

I feel qualified to speak because a 
can a day is my measure of apprecia- 
tion. The old pipe O. K.’s this letter 
and insists that without Edgeworth we 
could not have raised the thousands of 


“— we did. 
od old Hod! Good old Edgeworth! 


Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM ARBOGAST. 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer : 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
ry) Ff test. If you like the 
r samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you buy 
it, for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. 

Write your 
Way y name and address 

arr toLarus& Brother 

, Company, 7 S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are: offered, there: is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c. that 
is just the thing for outdoor men who 
love their pipes. 

[¥% your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, 












Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 


Frequency 1180 kilocycles 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST. AND STREAM. It will identify you. 


254.1 «meters, 
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through a rifle bore will leave enough 
copper to show green with ammonia, 
but this means nothing. I own a set 
of gauge plugs taking in the entire 
range of Springfield bore with and with- 
out metal fouling and with 1/10,000th 
inch changes in size. My little plugs 
speedily tell the story of whether foul- 
ing is present or not in quantities suf- 
ficient to fuss about. Rarely do I use 
ammonia dope in these days. 

In my case is a little sporter, shot 
so far about 150 times with everything 
from 220 gr. Express to ‘war ammuni- 
tion. It does not even know the smell 
of ammonia. The muzzle end is bright 
and clean, and it accepts the .30005 
plug, the nominal Springfield land 
diameter being .300. 

Where metal fouling really exists, 
|wipe the bore free of oil, get a cork 
‘that will fit the chamber tightly and a 
| piece of rubber hose two or three inches 
long that will fit tightly over the muz- 
zie. Pour in a solution composed of 
28% ammonia or stronger ammonia, 
1% oz., Water % oz., Ammonia per- 
sulphate 100 gr., Ammonia carbonate 
50 gr., Ammonia bichromate 10 gr. Let 
it stand well up in the rubber tube to 
prevent the level from falling below 
the muzzle and exposing the steel to 
rust which takes place with much 
promptness. Let it stay in the bore 
20 minutes to a half hour. Pour out— 
but preferably not in the kitchen sink 
while culinary operations are going for- 





QuEsTION—Do you think it is necessary to 
clean a shotgun after firing it? I have seen 
fellows with high-grade guns at trapshoots just 
stick the gun back in the case and let it go un- 
cleaned until the next day’s shoot. Some of 
them tell me that they don’t clean a gun all sea- 
}son, and yet the guns look pretty bright when 
| they are wiped out. How do they get away with 
| this when a high-power rifle will rust over night ? 


ILLINOIS. 


Ans.—I am quite familiar with this process 
of letting a gun go all season and still having 
a fairly bright barrel at the end of the time. 
There seem to be two reasons back of the slow- 
ness of the shotgun to rust after firing, one of 
them is that the gun offers a very large surface 
for the little half-grain of primer salt to cover 
in firing, and, being smooth, the wads doubtless 
brush it out each time and prevent any accu- 
mulation of rust-causing primer salt—potassium 
chlorate. The other reason is that the heat and 
pressure—which are the same things—are very 
low in the shotgun barrel, averaging under 
8,000 Ibs. per square inch as against 14,000 Ibs. 
for even the .22 and 45,000 lbs. for the high- 
power rifle. 

Also it was commonly believed that the residue 
of some of the bulk type of powders like Schultze 
or duPont helped prevent rust. 

However, shotgun barrels do rust—otherwise 
we'd never see any pits in gun barrels. Also 
if you want to see it happen promptly just shoot 
a .410 bore and let it go for a time uncleaned 
in damp weather. Here we have a small bore 
and the same size primer as the 12. Also I 
note a much increased tendency to rust* with 
the later powders of progressive type. The best 
advice to you is not to take a chance, the rust- 
causing material is in the barrel, and all it 
needs is dampness and a little time. The smaller 
the bore the more marked the rusting tendency. 


Old and intelligent shooters believe that after 
some use and failure to clean a gun barrel, it 
accumulates a glaze from the shot friction and 
possibly some mild corrosive effect and that the 
gun shoots better after this glaze. I am satis- 
fied that a gun does improve in shooting after 
five hundred shots or so but attribute this to 
the glaze of the shot, and not to any negiect of 
cleaning precautions. That is, the barrel “runs 
in” like the cylinder of a gas-engine, leading 
less and shooting more evenly shot to shot. 
Don’t trust old man Corrosion to aid in this 
sweetening-up process, 





SHOOTING Epirtor. 


‘ward unless you like war—then wipe 
bore dry immediately and make sure 
it is dry. Swabbing with hot water 
after the first two rags will ensure that 
all corrosive salts have been removed, 
Coat bore with neutral oil or gun 
grease, 


' 22 Calibre Repeaters 


ie the Marlin Model 39, formerly the 
"97 model, I believe we have one of 
the best .22 cal. repeaters on the market, 


I have shot hundreds of thousands 
of rounds out of three or four rifles of 
this type in the past 25 years. I like to 
hold my left hand where I please and 
not where some ill-advised engineer put 
his section of corrugated broom handle, 
also I like the easy accessibility of the 
parts for cleaning and the generous 
magazine capacity. 

Only, I wish the boys would go back 
to the old type ejector which slipped 
into an under-cut slot in the receiver 
and could easily be removed when clean- 
ing the bore. I am told that the sap 
variety of shooter could not be trusted 
with it, that he would assemble the 
rifle and leave it out and then cuss out 
the factory. The present lock-down 
form requires two hands to lock it out 
of the path of the cleaning rod. 

However, things are coming fast to 
the point where we don’t have to clean 
the fool guns of this calibre so the 
ejector won’t matter much after all. 





Questions and Answers 


QuESTION—I have just read your article on 
the New Super Savage in the January issue of 


ForEST AND STREAM and also note you will con- 
duct an Arms and Ammunition Department be- 
ginning next month, and I would like to sect 


your advice on the Model 14, .35 cal. Remington 
rifle as a big game gun or, to be more concise, 
is this gun heavy enough for elk? 

At the present time I have a .30 Remington, 
and when using the express shells it has a 
M. E. of 1860 Ibs. Last fall a number of hunt- 


ers told me this gun was too light, and so I 
borrowed an 1895 Model Winchester and used 
the .80-’06 180 gr. expanding point shell. This 


shell has almost 1144 tons muzzle energy, and I 
got my elk with the first shot at about 90 yards. 
However, it weighs nearly 10 Ibs. and is hard 
to carry, but even at that I think its action is 
faster than the bolt action guns. I would much 
rather have a pump action gun, but am not 
sure that the .385 Remington is heavy enough 
for elk for distance up to 300 yards. The idea 
out here is to stop your game even if you don't 
hit them in a vital spot. What is your ailvice 
along this line? IDAHO. 


ANSWER—Yes, the trombone action rifle of the 


.type you mention is faster in the hands of the 
average man than either lever or _ bolt In 
actual speed of fire the various sporting ac‘ ‘ons 
would classify thus:  self-loading, trombone, 
lever, bolt, and single shot. 
__If I were looking for mere speed of fire I 
should buy the self-loading rifle for the »ame 
eartridge—or autoloader, as the makers ¢2!! it. 
Also, there is no doubt that the Reminzton 
-85 is powerful enough for elk. Your fivures 
are correct for Remington loading. This rifle 


with the older and less effective ammur'tion 
worked quite neatly on big Alaskan bear:. 


However, it is hardly to be classed wi'l: the 
modern loading of the 220 gr. bullet in the 
-30-1906 which in Remington loading gives «bout 


2400 ft., and thus a punch of about 282° ft. 
Ibs. Some of their 220 gr. ammunition wives 
2450 ft. and still more energy. : 

Without doubt either would be much *:tter 
than your .30 Remington, which is merely 3 
-30-30 in slightly different form. S 

I thoroughly agree with you about the Model 
1895 Winchester.. The Winchester Company 10 
longer makes that rifle for the Springfield 
cartridge, and recommends its fine bolt «action 
Model 54 in its place. The latter rifle is lighter, 
well balanced. without any cumbersome ™aga- 
zine and to my mind a better elk rifle in the 
-30-1906 than your faster-shooting gun. 

SHOOTING. Evi10% 
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At Close Quarters With 
a Polar Bear 
(Continued from page 203) 


him in from the rough ice after he was 
shot, while on any one of the large 
cakes of ice near shore it would be a 
simple matter after killing to haul the 
carcass to our hut. 

I put myself down into the center of 
a cake of ice, which measured about 
200 feet square and made out that I 
was a seal by bobbing my head up and 
down, lying down as if asleep, every 
once in a while and then kicking my 
feet to imitate the tail of a seal. I 
knew I would make a pretty good 
counterfeit of the animal. 


The temperature was a little over 45 
degrees below zero and while I was 
lying on the ice cake in feigned sleep I 
was becoming rather anxious for Mr. 
Bear to come. I flopped around every 
once in a while as it would have been 
rather embarrassing if he came from 
behind while I was looking out toward 
the sea. 


Just as I put my head down again 
to similate sleep, with my eyes open of 
course, I saw to the left, where an 
enormous piece of ice went up toward 
the sky, the tip of a big hairy paw. I 
kept very quiet and then this paw was 
pushed forward and another big paw 
and a black nose and two black eyes 
came into sight. I remember at the 
time they looked like the eyes of a 
fiend. I kept quiet in spite of the cold 
and then with a spring an enormous 
bear jumped on the cake of ice with 
all four feet. 


I had loaded my rifle just before 
lying down on the ice and all I had to 





Add new thrills to your 
SPRING Fishing .... 
SUMMER Swimming 
FALL Shooting ..... 


3 of 10 ways to use this new 
SEAPLANE LIFEBOAT 


FABRICATED from zephyrskin, a new, light 
strong, tough, balloon cloth unaffect 
by heat or col with an estimated life o: 8 
ears. Weighs 15 pounds Carries 1,000 ibs. 
uilt by experts. riginally intended strictly for 
overnmental use as a Lifeboat for Seaplanes. 
re used by thousands of sportsmen in all parts, 
ot the world. 


AN M. D. RECOMMENDS IT 


**I used my Flato Boat during all the last fish- 
ing and hunting season, under very trying con- 
ditions, and am very much pleased with its 
performance. It has enabled me to visit a great 
many places back in the mountains that I could 
not heve otherwise. 1 highly recommend it to 
the sportsmen who are in need ot a boat of this 
kind.’’—Dr. H. I. B., North Creek, N. Y. 


10 MILES--NOT EVEN SCRATCHED 


“I am delighted with the little boat. A friend 
and I have drifted ten miles down the Boise River 
over rocky riffles and bars and in swift current, 
scraping the bottom of the boat and generally 
subjecting it to rather rough usage. It stood up 
nicety without a scratch. I purchased this boat 
to take into the mountain lakes on a pack horse 
for lake trout fishing. For this purpose it would 
seem ideal.”’—E. S., Lawyer, Boise, Idaho. 


TWO AIR CHAMBERS MAKE IT SAFE 


There are two separate air chambers, with 
separate valves, making the boat safe, especiolly 
for children, Each chamber is easily and quickly 
inflated with the large volume, easy-actioa pump. 
Easily rowed with the takedown oars. Easily 
carried rolled in the substantial bag. Ail furnished 


at no extra cost. 
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9—LIFEBOAT 
For Seaplanes, Arrplanrs, Ballooas 
10—SwimMMING RAFT 
Ideal for the Shore or Lake 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


The New England Airship Co., contractors to the U. S. Navy, 104 Willow Street, New 
Haven, Conn. Please send me detailed description of the Flato Boat and your 10 


days’ Free Trial Offer. 





For long tramps and every-day wear at Summer 
Camps and Cottages. 
Good weight olive green canvas with fairly thick, pure 
crepe rubber soles, also Fiber Shank to support arch. 
For canoe and fishing trips it cannot be beaten. 
I have personally given this shoe a thorough tryout 
and will refund purchase price after ten 
days’ wear to any dissatisfied customer. 


Bean’s Maine Hiking Shoe 
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I passed the gun to my left hand and 
drew my knife. I looked at the five- 
inch blade and then at that big beast 
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Your favorite fly flicks for a second on the 
— water. . Twice, three times you cast. 

. Then whirrl . .. You’ve hooked a big 
one. Quickly and easily = partner brings 
the “Old Town” around and holds it in position 
for the battle. 

“Old Towns” respond instantly to every dip 
of the blade. Sturdy in construction and li ~~ 
in weight too. When you go out where the 
ones strike, be sure that you go in an “Old 
Town.” Prices as low as $67. From dealer or 
factory. 

New catalog gives prices and complete infor- 
mation about sailing canoes, square-stern canoes, 
dinghies, etc. Also fast, seaworthy boats for 
Outboard Motors. Write for free copy today. 
O.tv Town Canoe Co., 884 Fourth Street, Old 
Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
WHITE’ 


Outboard 
Boats:-Canoes 


WHITE'S WHIPPET and 
WHITE'S WHI-CO-WIF 
WHITE'S latest pals for Racing, Camp, Va- 
cation and Fishing are ‘‘the last word’’ in 
unique design, speed and good looks. WHITE 
quality and workmanship guarantee their depen- 
ability. Write for free illustrated catalog of com- 
plete line, including canoes. 

M. White & Co., 160 White St., Old Town, Me. 
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big fish strike 


coming toward me and I put the knife 
back in its sheath. I knew that if I 
retreated an inch that it would be my 
end so I advanced on the beast, called 
him all sorts of names as loud as I 
could and told him to move off the cake 
of ice and to my joy he stood still in 





|his tracks and observed me, hissing like 
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an enormous snake. He was mad all 
the way through but somehow or other 
lacked the courage to charge. 

I took advantage of it and tried to 
make him feel that I was going to 
jump on him and bury my teeth in his 
neck. 

It occurred to me this time that pos- 
sibly I could get the gun to work by 
warming the bolt up with friction, and 
while talking to the bear and telling 
him what sort of a fool he was and 
what I was going to do with him I 
rubbed the bolt back and forward, los- 
ing some cartridges that way, for I was 
so intent on watching the bear and 
talking to him that sometimes I pulled 
the bolt all the way back and, of course, 
flipped the cartridge out. It was a 
very difficult thing to watch the bear 
and the gun at the same time and so 
when my five cartridges were gone I 
put in another clip which was my last 
and drove the first cartridge in that clip 
with all my might as I was getting a 
little mad at that old bear. 

In spite of my scathing remarks and 





nreatenings this big beast came slowly 
toward me and now we were only about 
fifteen or eighteen feet apart. I had 
put the rifle to my shoulder a number 
of times with only that sickening mis- 
fire when I pulled the trigger. As I 
put the rifle up this time and pulled the 
trigger there was a snapping explosion 
and though I missed the bear, not ex- 
pecting the rifle to go off, the powder 
undoubtedly filled his face as he went 
head over heels backward. 

When I saw him again he was run- 
ning like a jackrabbit fully 250 yards 
away. I aimed at his nose and hit him 
in the hind quarters and then worked 
my way slowly through the rough ic 
to where he was and ended his troubles 
with a bullet through his brains. 

On coming back to the hut I found 
that the sailor who had cleaned the 
rifles, a very thorough man by the way, 
after cleaning all the guns from the 
barrel to the lock as I had explained, 
thought it was absolutely necessary io 
put a thin rubbing of oil on the firing 
pin because it had always been re- 
quired in the naval service of which 
he had been a member. 

After we had warmed the gun in the 
hut and taken it apart I was surprised 
to find that the layer of oil was so thin 
that it could hardly be detected and yet 
it was enough to cause me all that 
trouble. 


@ 


Hunting for Deer Life 


(Continued from page 206) 


in the woods is seldom to be remem- 


bered so lightly. It is followed oftener 
by harrowing recollection. 

I remember hearing of a young man 
who always went into the woods thor- 
oughly prepared. He carried a topo- 
















graphical map, a compass, matches in 

a waterproof case and a pound bar of 

chocolate. 

Ce morning at daylight he and the 
rest of his party left their cabin 

to make a miniature drive before 







Character is revealed. This blind fawn, found by Dr. M. B. Morris of Staten 
Island near his camp in the Wurtsboro Hills in the lower Catskills, made friends 


with Doctor Morris’s son. 


The fawn was raised on a bottle till he was turned 


over to the New York State Conservation Commission to be given a permanent 








home in a zoo. 
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breakfast. This young man, Sam Col- 
ton, started off without his hunting 
coat (in which were his compass, map, 
matches and chocolate) because he ex- 
pected to be gone but a few minutes. 

Somehow he strayed from the other 
hunters. Before he knew it he was lost. 
Frightened, he broke into a run. Camp 
seemed no nearer. He shouted. No 
one answered. He did not think to 
fire his gun. 

He tore through the woods at break- 
neck speed. Twigs cut his face and 
ripped his clothing. When he stopped 
running to rest he shivered with the 
cold. 

All day long he traveled and even 
after nightfall. He had nothing to eat 
and no way to make a bed. In the 
night he stepped into water holes, 
breaking through the thin ice. He told 
me afterward that he wondered if he 
could live till morning. He said that 
he would stand for long periods swing- 
ing his arms and beating his body to 
drive out the chill. 

At last, about noon of the second 
day, he came to another hunting camp, 
fourteen miles from the place where 
he had started. The hunters there gave 
him hot soup and put him to bed; and 
the next morning, fortunately, he was 
none the worse for his exposure. 

In stories of the hunt for deer— 
ludicrous or tragic—human character is 
revealed and secrets of the wild are 
laid bare. The woods with their spark- 
ling streams, shadowy lakes and moist 
trails are brought to the winter fire 
in a city home—excuse enough. 


Reynard 
(Continued from page 224) 


ness recorded in black and white, often 
in red—a chronicle printed by fox feet, 
a narrative all-absorbing and never 
lacking in interest, a story of sangui- 
nary adenture wherein the author is 
hero and villain and—oh, the tale itself. 


To follow these tracks and read them, 
to wander this dotted line and translate 
is to receive a liberal and authentic 
lesson in natural history. Here is a 
hunter who is a hunter in more than 
name. Here is displayed cunning and 
crafty intelligence of one who can be a 
rapacious destroyer, but not in the 
sense of the weasels. According to 
man and his legal mind, when a fox 
feeds upon mice and shrews and mar- 
mots he is a hunter, but when he raids 
a covey of quail or captures a cock 
grouse or stalks a rabbit and hare, he 
is a destroyer. The snow makes no 
distinction, however, for he who reads, 
learns. Reynard kills that he may eat, 
that he may stem the famine fires of 
stomach, and in the killing there is no 
waste nor wanton slaughter. He is a 
hunter who is a gentleman. 


BEING a wild creature he must eat, 

and as any carnivorous animal kin 
to cat and wolf he stalks, kills and 
devours both the furred and feathered. 
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The Light Single 


World’s lightest weight outboard— 
d: Price $115 
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sport. If fishing off this ledge is a trifle dull 
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With the new models for 1928 Johnson is 
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to the history of outboard motoring. 
Greater power by far—35% to be exact— 
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loads. A muffler of new design tones 
down the motor to quieter operation. 
Silken smooth performance at all speeds 
and quicker pick-up is attained by the use 
of Lynite pistons. An improved magneto 
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most ease in starting. 
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desired. Write for catalog giving full in- 
formation. 
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I have no desire to place a halo around 
Reynard’s head, and if his impish fea- 
tures had to be decorated with a pair of 
little horns set between the ears, the 
picture would be more fitting. It takes 
only a few miles of snowy tracking to 
arrive at a conclusion this hunter not 
often fails when he begins to stalk the 
victim of desire. Against the bold truth 
he is destroying wild game beloved of 
man, are the signs written in snow of 
the patience of the stalk, the shrewd 
reasoning of the foray, the inevitable 
result which generally is a success. 
Somehow we admire him as a hunter, 
but speak loudly of him as a marauder 
when he is fatally successful. Luckily 
his numbers are so he is not over- 
abundant, yet seven to ten miles of fox 
tracks are a revelation as to what one 
animal can do in the way of injury to 
game preservation. 

The last trail I recently ran ended 
in a way a little different. It had been 
an easy trail over country slightly 
wooded and cut with many brooks run- 
ning out of the hills and into the 
meadows. This fox was a hunter of 
more than local reputation, and long 
he flipped an arrogant brush in the 
faces of the countryside’s finest hounds. 
He believed variety to be the spice of 
life when it came to eating, and to say 
this fox feasted royally and plentifully 
that moon-drenched night is to put it 
modestly. It was a gruesome track 
marked abundantly with blood splashes 
—signs of rabbit, ruffed grouse, two 
juncos, six or seven mice, and a blue 
jay. And how he ever caught a vigi- 
lant and suspicious blue jay gave me 
more mental exercise than eleven miles 


of snowy trail. 


When home-bound I took a “Dutch- 
cut” through a long woodlot rather 
than chance a long meadow noted for 
bogholes under the snow, and as I 
shoved through the snow knee-deep 
upon the old woodroad I was aware of 
a peculiar sensation—the feeling of 
eyes dogging my solitary figure. The 
hair on the nape of my neck curled 
and twisted irritatively, and a sudden 
coldness shot up and down my back. A 
little surprised and somewhat angry at 
being caught unawares in such a 
fashion, I swung around to look down 
the dusky, column-lined opening. My 
own tracks marked the snow—dark 
holes one behind the other slipping into 
gray infinity. No sound or movement 
invaded or interrupted the serenity of 
snowy desolation. Again I headed to- 
wards home. 

Not many minutes passed before I 
felt again that uncomfortable and ag- 
gravating feeling, and a hurried glance 
over the back trail revealed nothing. 
Something haunted me—man or ani- 
mal, I knew not. Nothing like fear 
assailed me, just the feeling of being 
watched and by something unseen, and 
suddenly gripping my walking-stick I 
retraced steps back for a hundred feet 
or more. Only my own footsteps dotted 
the snow. A few rods on I knelt upon 
one knee as if to tie a boot-lace and 
with head low down looked back. It 
may have been a shadow, but a figure 
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more animalic than man seemed to 
glide into the dusks of the old pines, 
And a little ways farther I tried once 
more the trick, but remained motionless 
some time longer before I turned, and 
when I did cast a speculative glance 
under my arm, I looked at a fine fox 
standing alert and still, some fifty feet 
away in the middle of the road. In 
sincere relief and with a smile I rose, 
and as I did he vanished like a shadow, 
To satisfy curiosity, the next day | 
returned to retrace steps and found 
that fox had been following me for over 
seven miles just out of curiosity, too! 


T would take a book the size of a 

large dictionary to chronicle in de. 
tail the affairs making up the life of 
Reynard from puppyhood to the inevi- 
table end—death at the gun and ‘rap, 
Every man who has business or amuse- 
ment out in the open places possesses 
an incident or two of meetings with 
Reynard, or he is the recipient orally 
of odd gossip and strange tales dri'ting 
the farmlands. Passed from mouth to 
mouth and in each delivery receiving a 
bit of decoration, a simple story of man 
and' the fox soon enters into the un- 
charted territory of legend and folk- 
lore. Unlike the story of the wood- 
chuck, which, after being told and re- 
told eleven times, becomes a bear, the 
fox remains always the fox—no other 
animal. A badly frightened camper 
can mentally build a panther out of a 
wildcat, a wolf out of a lost dog, a 
marine monster out of an otter or a 
seal, but a fox is a fox. An animal in 
such a position is a unique creature. 

Today Reynard bears a heavy load 
of celebrity of fact and fiction. Tales 
out of the sands of ages are told and 
retold and polished with the gloss of 
modernity. In the flesh he is the same 
animal as of old with all his shrewd- 
ness sharpened with contact with man, 
all his cunning whetted by centuries-old 
prosecution. But, by word of mouth 
and on paper, he is a creature endowed 
with all the vices and virtues of the 
calendar—an animal put upon a 
pedestal. 

Having meta real fox a few times 
I am so far acquainted as to wave a 
friendly hand, but, as to intimacy, no 
man knows one entirely. Reynard as! 
know him is a wary animal gifted with 
more than the usual intelligence, and 
this intelligence is of a wild quality, 
and he still remains upon the ground 
with all four feet—an earthly creature 
quite real, but vastly overlauded. All 
this magic and mystery haunting him 
and his name is inventive of a s:range 
charm, and when I know some ot it is 
truth and some of it is sheer imagina- 
tion, I am drawn just the same to my 
wild friend by an irresistible lure. His 
individuality is so strong it can not be 
ignored. I rather like him, yet ! know 
he is not deserving of it. But, being 
Reynard, he is a famous creature, and 
therefore commands attention. 
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Consider the Crow 


(Continued from page 211) 


theoretical advantage in some far dis- 
tant time. 

fle will not stay his hand because of 
some benefit past or future to some 
other farmer near or remote. Neither 
will that farmer spend time and money 
killing a bird that is doing him good 
service for the sake of the fellow who 
may later be injured. If he thinks 
them of value he is even likely to adopt 
the shrewd tactics of a Rhode Island 
farmer of my acquaintance. 

This man valued the crows highly 
for their destruction of cutworms and 
white grubs, but when they commenced 
pulling his corn he decided that some- 
thing must be done about it. Not wish- 
ing to kill them he finally hit upon a 
scheme that proved satisfactory. He 
placed a nest of eggs in the edge of a 
field and surrounded. it with steel traps 
with carefully wrapped jaws. Soon he 
had a crow. Taking. his captive to the 
center of the corn field he fastened it 
securely with a long cord. The antics 
of that bird were startling. Many 
times it tried to fly away, only to be 
jerked ignominiously back, on reaching 
the end of its tether. This so alarmed 


its brother marauders that they avoided | 


that field for days. When they did 
venture back the corn was too big for 
them to damage. 

So the problem resolves itself more 
or less into an individual proposition. 
The farmers who suffer loss will fight 
crows and those who don’t will leave 
them alone. The Sportsmen’s Clubs 
may organize sporadic crow shoots and 
may, in some localities, reduce their 
numbers, but the decision of the ques- 
tio regarding the crow—“Shall his 
days be long in the land?” rests with 
the farmer. 


Shadow 


(Continued from page 215) 


When her weight went upon the hair 
trigger pan like an electric flash those 
wicked steel springs released two bands 
of steel upon her fore foot. With a 
frightened lunge to try to free her foot 
from the trap she landed her hind foot 
in the other trap and now two Number 
2 Newhouse steel traps securely held 
her. With a mighty lunge she pulled 
up the iron trap stake making away 
with the two traps fastened to her feet. 
She was gone two days with those 
traps. Jack had searched the ground 
careful where the traps were taken. 
Not even a seratch or a mark, yet Jack 
said he felt sure that Shadow was loose 
with those traps. Yet there was a 
doubt, and he anxiously hunted for the 
escaped animal. The second morning 
Jack said he hurried to his east line to 
get over it early so he could put in the 
remainder of the day hunting for the 
trapped animal. 

On arriving at a set in the Parker 
field he had a large dog coyote, no 
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Misa all the facts on the Three Great EJtos 


FOR every purse—and purpose— 
for every service from highest 
speed to strictest utility — Elto of- 
fers a perfected model — each a 
leader in-its field. 
Do you want a motor for “plain, 

1 everyday dependable service”, a 
motor for fishing, for unswerving 
faithfulness under all conditions? 

No other motor meets these re- 

quirements so fully as the Service 

Twin. It is built to the limit of rug- 

gedness and simplicity. It is com- 

pact, light to carry, adaptable to 
every type of utility boat. 
Doyou require speed—high speed 
with utility? A rollicking sport 
motor that is both lightning fast 
and tremendously durable? 


In speed, the Super Elto Sper-dster 
is a thoroughbred racing. motor. 
And it has the inbuilt sta mina to 
outlast years of hardest driving. 
In every familiar servir.e it adds 
the thrill of speed to the sound qual- 
ities of dependability and long life, 
Or do you wish “4-cylinder per- 
formance” — the wery peak of 
thrilling outboard performance? 


Here is the Quaad—4 cylinders. Only 
actual experience on a Quad-power- 
ed hull can bring realization of its 
speed, its flexibility, its absolute 
freedom from vibration. Not mere- 
ly a racing motor, but far outranking 
all others for use on the finest type 
of runaboutsand swift family boats. 


Learn al/ the facts on these three 


great motors. Send for the Elto 
book. Mail the coupon. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 


Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept.11, Milwaukee 


Mason Street, 


Pera See 


a ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Send me your book fully 
describing the complete Super Elto line 
--Speedster, Quad and Service Twin. 





Every Super Elto starts with a quarter turn 


cS 
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Hrag Carbine 
All the qualities of a high price PRICE 


trifle, The choice of those who know. In $ 75 
fine used condition, all working parts 

guaranteed for one year. Send today for 

our Free 50 page illustrated catalog of money saving 
values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't 
Goods. Outfitters for 50 years to leading Military and So- 
ciety organizations, Theatrical and wild west shows. Satis- 


fied customers all. over the world. Terms cash. No C.0.D. 
W. STOKES KIRK, (627-0. N. (0th St., Phila, Pa. 


JOSTAM SPONGE RUBBER RECOIL PADS 

- a For 
Shot 
Guns 





Softest pad made. Lasts many_seasons. From your dealer or direct. 
Que Ply Black \$1.50--Two Ply Black oaThree Biy Black $2:50--Red 
ng 50c extra per , more attractive on gun or h 
ae oe, tao es, 
- . roa ago 
Largest mfrs. of recoil pads in ake weorta - 


$19.50 pase = = a 
ES SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 


assembled and refinished 


Offered without bayonet. Price $19.50. Packing 
charge 50c extra. Used gun sling 50c. Ball 
cartridges $3.50 per 100. New 1928 illustrated 
catalog, 380 pages, showing all American guns and 
pistols since 1775, with other Army and Navy 
equipment, mailed 50c. Special new circular for 
2e stamp. Est. 1865. 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 50! B’way, N. Y. City 





Rustproof Your Gun 
with 3-in-One 


Old Red Rust! How quickly he de- 


stroys usefulness and beauty in a gun! 
And how easily he is put out of busi- 


ness with 3-in-One! Swab it on the 
inside; rub it on the outside; squirt it 
into the mechanism and you’ll never 
have any trouble with rust or pitting. 


Any good store will sell you 3-in-One in bote 
tles or Handy Cans if you ask for it by name. 


FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., N.Y, 
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Delicious Meals in the 
“‘Great Outdoors”’ 


Now you can prepare for that week-end trip know- 
ing that each meal will beas delicious asif served on 
your table at home. Fresh food—cool drinks—tasty 
sandwiches—milk, butter, eggs, meat as fresh and 
suads as crisp as if just taken from the ice box. 

No depending on roadside lunch counters and 
cour:try restaurants. No chance of a picnic being 
ruinal by spoiled food. The Hawkeye Basket 
Refrig erator keeps food “‘ice cold.” 


More Economical, Too 
Thousant’s of motorists and tourists will never 
travel with out a Hawkeye Basket Refrigerator in 
the car. The small cost is paid for many times by 
preventing fwod spoilage. 

Write fos Catalog and Low Prices 
Order from your dealer —or direct from factory. 
We guarantee sa‘isfaction—or money back. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
413 tiawkeye Bidg. Burlington, lowa 


ya awkeyo 


BASKET 
REFRIGERATOR 









A SUMMER HOME em 
WHEELS 


The Clare Auto Tour Trailer is equipped 
with comfortable beds, a 12x14 ft. waterproof 
tent. 

Write today for catalog and prices. 


CLARE MFG. co., Clare, Mich. 


Hitch a ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP TRAILER 
on the back of your car and you can go camping 
anywhere. No hunting for camping grounds. Din- 
ing and sleeping quarters are ready wherever 
you stop. Opens in rain without wetting a thing. 
Carries all luggage. Travels smoothly at any 
speed. All the luxuries of home—electric light, 
kitchenette, ice box, table and lockers. Beds off 
the ground, Rainproof and. mosquito proof On 
display at Chicnao Coliseum. Ma 12. . 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK, “Your Next 

Vacation,”’ and special prices for « ; 

a limited time on Trailers, Gypsy 9 

Cruisers and Pullman Coaches. 

a Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 

‘704 S. Henry St., Bay City, 

Michigan 
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|doubt, the mate of old Shadow. He 
killed it returning to the Dill Ranch 
with the carcass, high in spirits, but 


'|yet old Shadow remained free as far 


as he really knew. That evening he 


. | hastened back near to where the traps 


were taken from. He knew that the 
trapped animal must have water so he 
followed down a slough that contained 
water in places. When he came to a 
hole of water he discovered the drag 
marks of traps. He excitedly searched 
about for more signs. Suddenly he 





spied the trapped animal up under 
some large oak roots. He cautiously se. 
cured the end of the trap chain and 
pulled the old depredator out, ending 
the life of one of the wisest killers that 
ever roamed the hills of this or any 
other state. 

It took fifty-four hard earnest per- 
sistent days to land her, but ask any of 
the people that live in the district of 
Clements or Wallace or ask the Dill 
Brothers. Yes, it was money well spent 
and if we have any more coyote trouble 
send us Jack. 


The Talisman Trout 


(Continued from page 198) 


into a boot top, instead of slung by its 
elastic loop from my shoulder, and it is 
a distinctly careless habit. Soon after 
re-entering the vale I lost my net in a 
thicket, after which I simply waded my 
fish into shallows, and there twitched 
them ashore, or seized them by the gills. 

Later the loss of the net caused me 
even more trouble than falling into the 
crevice where I spoiled my waders. As 
the sun rose higher, the brown trout 
ceased to show any signs of life. We 
were thinking about starting homeward, 
when I decided to make my way out to 
a boulder in mid-stream, and from 
there cast into a particularly promising 
eddy. It was a difficult place to reach, 
the river boiling to my arm-pits, and 
the current threatening to sweep me off 
my feet at any moment, but with care 
I made it. 


The riffle below my perch poured into 
a basin six feet deep, all heaving, 
doming greens and whites. The water 
was wonderfully clear, but even the 
calmer spaces simmered like midsum- 
mer mirage, so that the ledges on the 
bottom appeared to shake and jump. I 
had a hunch that there might be some- 
thing doing in that magnificent pool, 
and there certainly was. At the third 
cast of the “coachman” which I now 
tied on, something scurried up from the 
deeps to break the surface within an 
inch of the lure. I tried again, there 
came a silver flash, and in a jiffy that 
fish had hooked himself. Instantly he 
ran downstream, bolted across a shal- 
low and leaped clear of the surface, a 
lordly rainbow fully two feet in length, 
that stamped a crescent image on my 
mind in unfading colors. 


After that bit of acrobatics he went 
boring round in the depths far out of 
sight, dashing and zig-zagging in half 
a dozen different directions in as many 
seconds. How he did plunge under 
ledges, or race back and forth in the 
channel! He proved stout enough to 
force me to give him line again and 
again, but unless he should run towards 
the sunken log at a bend thirty yards 
below, I felt confident of keeping him 
clear of snags. It was a long time, 
however, before he began to tire, and I 
could reel him in far enough to keep 





It will identify you. 


him circling near me by taking up [ib- 
eral lengths of line with my left hand, 
and without making use of the reel. 

When at length it became easy to 
hold him thus, “Posie” for the first time 
perceived the big fellow swimming near 
the surface, as distinct and vivid in 
that limpid water as if he had been 
flying through the air. The fly, caught 
in the tip of his upper lip, seemed firm 
ly imbedded, but this proved only an 
optical illusion. Although the net was 
lost, I ought to have made sure of the 
trout by fording the river to a sandy 
bar, but I thought I could save myself 
the discomfort of stepping in up to my 
neck, and so tried to dip him out in my 
hat. In so doing I lost my shoes, which 
I had been carrying over my back, the 
two laces tied together in front of me, 
and instantly they were whirled away, 
never to be recovered. 


The trout, as might have been expect- 
ed, took a new lease of life in the con- 
fusion. But after he had made a spurt 
or two, I soon had him alongside of the 
rock again, and already turning partly 
on his panting, irridescent side. He 
was the broadest rainbow for his length 
that I ever saw, and “big enough for 
three dinners,” as “Posie” whispered 
in awestruck tones. Rendered impa- 
tient at such tantalizing propinquity to 
the prize, I flicked him out on the rock, 
and promptly grabbed him. 


But alas! As TI did so, he shook out 
the hook, and although I had both 
hands on him, I failed to make good 
when he had a spasm and slapped him- 
self free. “PLUNK!!” he hit the 
water and whirled into the unknown, 
leaving me gaping at the spot where he 
had disappeared. 

My companion, whose advice had 
been for “wading him ashore” from the 
very beginning, was more disappointed 
than I, but vows to catch that same 
trout on her next trip. And after all, 
that is something to look forward to. 
If we were all as skillful as Izaak Wal- 
ton, and creeled all the biggest fish, 
there might not be half the fascination 
in angling. Nor would we take such 
delight in leaving Broadway to seek 
those fascinating Jersey brooks where 
lurks the talisman trout. 
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Finer Evinrudes for1928 


Speeditwin — 35 m. p.h. and better with hydroplane 
—increased from 8 H.P. to 16 H.P. Only 85 Ibs. 

Fastwin-— 13 to 30 m. p. h. with hydroplane—9 to 18 
m.p.h on modern design family boats. Was 4, now 
12 H. P., a 200% increase. Weight only 69 Ibs. 

Fleetwin — a new motor, full 6 H. P. only 55 Ibs. 
11 to 25 m. p.h. on hydropfane, roto 18 m. p h. 
on square stern canoes, 9 to 16 m.p.h. on modern 
design rowboats, 

Sportwin — 9 to 13 m. p. h. on square stern canoes, 
6 to 11 m. p. h. on modern design rowboats. Full 
22 H. P., only 44 lbs. 

Beautiful Evinrude Year Book, free. 
Down payments as low as $30. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
715 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis, 


| EVINRUDE |4 


Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs—ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 


for several days. 
MARB Water-Proof 
= Match Box 


is size of 10 gauge shell— easil 

carried in ket — made of ceamiees brass, wit 
water-proof swinging top, and wide rough band for 
striking. Get one today and be sure of dry matches 
always. 60c at your dealer’s or sent by mail post- 
paid. Ask for our complete Free Catalog. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
$26 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


7 LET’S GO BOYS: 


Vi Hunting, fishing or camping, 
wherever you go you will need a 
Zip-Zip Shooter, elastic and lasting 

with plenty of pep and force, scien- 

¥ tifically and practically made. See 
your dealer; if he can’t supply you, or- 
der from us. Zip-Zip Shooter, 35c, or 


three for $1.00. Send 
4@ stamps, coin or money . 
order. 
Automatic Rubber Co. 
Dept.B.B., Columbia, S.C, 


GARAGES 872% 


Many Sizes 
and Designs-« 
All Materials 
Readi-Cut : 
We Pay Freight : 


TheALADDINGod Mail this Coupon! 
| Bey City, Mich, - Wilmington, N.C. - Portland, Ore. 
DB Summer Cottage Catalog O Garage Catalog | 


544 
State. 
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"Ware Scales 


(Continued from page 209) 


scarcely able tokeep under the sur- 
face. I began to have hopes of a win 
for the boy, but realized that the criti- 
cal time was yet to come. 

“Careful now, keep him close and 
keep him going,” I warned. 

White of face, sadly shaken and al- 
most exhausted, the Big Boy continued 
to obey orders. He was game. 


co Little Boy, I now observed, 
was hanging on the edge of the 
middle seat, utterly absorbed in the 
contest and involuntarily imitating the 
motions of the Big Boy. 

The fish, finally, fairly beaten, swung 
in close and turned on its side. The 
Big Boy stooped and reached for it with 
his right hand, holding the rod, with 
line taut, in his left. 

My breath stopped. How many good 
fish had I seen lost just here, when 
supposedly safe. 

“Tight grip on snood close to hook, 
or fingers in gill,” I warned, for we 
had no net. 

It was by the snood, for he could 
reach no further, and the lift took his 
last ounce of strength. 

Over the side it swung and into the 
boat it dropped, our record fish taken 
on a fly, of the season, and the Big 
Boy, big only by comparison, dropped 
back on the seat, literally all in. 

For a few delicious moments we did 
nothing but feast our eyes upon the 
big fish, relax and catch up on breath, 
and then we proceeded to celebrate. 

Two warm hours later, on the scales, 
t weighed four and one quarter pounds. 
When the Big Boy got down to earth 
again, after fighting the afternoon’s 
battle over and over again, he said: 

“Why is it that we do not catch any 
of those six- and seven-pound bass so 
many other fishermen tell about catch- 
ing out of this river?” 


A ND from long experience as a fish- 


erman and some knowledge of 


human nature I could, and did, answer 
his question. 

“It is simply because we are foolish 
enough to put our big fish on the scales, 
son.” 


“T’ll bet my big one, that got away, 
would have weighed seven pounds, off 
or on the scales,” said the Little Boy 


sadly. 


Promptly and heartily, without qual- 
ification or reservation, I agreed with 


SUMMER COTTAGES1803 ‘him, but in conclusion, if you want to 


catch the big ones, ’ware scales. 
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New CAILLE, Racer 


Here is where you put one over on all the 
other boys. Be first to have the new Caille 


‘Racer and you'll be out ahead in every 


race. Furthermore, you'll have the snap- 
Ppiest, most de- 
pendable little 
motor that 

ever clamped 

on a hull. This 

is the motor 

that set up a 

33.08 M.P.H. 
record—the 

motor that brake tests 
over 10H.P.—themo- 
tor that has 2-gallon 
gas tank, enlarged en- 
gine ports and in- 
creased carburetor in- 
take area for maxi- 
mum speed, new cool- 
. ing principle, muffler 
forsilent operation 
—anewmotorwith 
new features—the 
greater Caille. Buy 
the best and the 
speediest —the Caille. 


J Send for Caille catalog 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6223 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


The motorfor 
all ’round 
service--com- 
panion to the 
famousCaille 
$-Speed Twin 


the World ATALOG 
INS FREE/ 


A sett 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models, good for over 
30 miles an hour. Also some entirely new models for 
general pleasure use with a speed of 20 to 26 miles an 
hour. ‘Built strong and durable and absolutely safe. 
Rowboats TL 
$44.00 —_ 

and up— ’ 

The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


a, 


Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


low water and weeds. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
————> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—-———- 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
202 Ann St. ( Write to 102 Elm St. 
E 
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Opening 
Day 


FLASH of blue 
A in the apple or- 

chard, a throaty 
gurgle of rippling song 
—and a bluebird, 
perched on an old 
gnarled limb, pours 
forth a friendly greet- 
ing. Tomorrow, per- 
haps, the robin will 
arrive (it is always a 
close race between the 
bluebird and the robin) 
with his official an- 
nouncement that “the 
Spring has come!” 

For many months, 
the chickadees have 
been forecasting the 
great event—even as 
early as last December 
—but the chickadees 
are such cheerful little 
fibbers and sing of 
spring while the arctic 
blasts thunder through 
the whitewoods. 

Some forty to fifty 
miles northward from 
New York City flow a 
dozen or so likely-look- 
ing streams which are 
the opening day ren- 
dezvous of hordes of 
impatient fishermen. 
Dawn of April seventh 
will disclose hundreds 
of anglers descending 
upon the Muscoot, 
Titicus, Cross River 
and the east and west 
branches of the Croton. 
And the same_ sun, 
sinking, will disclose them, homeward- 
bound—with empty creels and full 
hearts and red, runny noses. : 

I expect to be one of the army of 
invasion. 

Peter and I generally run-up to the 
Muscoot. If the water is too high for 
comfort (as it often is at this season 
of the year) we fish the feeder stream 
which flows in from the west. Even 
this little stream may be roiled and 
after a half-hour of fruitless fly cast- 
ing our superior complexes become 
frozen stiff and we switch to garden 
hackles. This does not change our luck, 
but we may catch a few suckers and 
even a sucker provides quite a thrill 
on opening day. 
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PISCATORIAL 
JOTTINGS 


A Department of Interest 
to the Angler 


By ten o’clock, we agree that any 
trout foolish enough to inhabit that 
stream have been trampled to death 
and we dash around to the upper river, 
above where it flows into Amawalk 
Lake; but lack of elbow room soon dis- 
courages us, so into our chariot we hop 
and in two bumps and a skid land up 
over at Croton Falls. We find the East 
Branch equally as crowded as the Mus- 
coot and begin to regret that we did 
not push on another thirty miles and 
tackle the streams up Pawling way. 
However, it is now too late to make a 
change and we stick it out until about 
four o’clock when a raw north wind 
drives us from the stream and we head 
for home, where a dose of quinine and 


‘for this is obvious. 


By 
DoNALD 


STILLMAN 






Stream 
of 


dreams. 





a hot lemonade consti- 
tute a rather unsatis- 
factory substitute for 
a trout supper. 

All of which does not 
paint a very attractive 
picture and I continue 
to wonder just what is 
the lure of Opening 
Day that draws so 
many of us astream at 
a time when fishing 
conditions are probably 
at their worst. Our 
local eastern streams 
furnish poor enough 
fishing under the most 
favorable of conditions 
and on opening day 
they are almost impos- 
sible. 

It cannot be that we 
expect a large catch. 
Previous experience 
precludes the possibili- 
ty of any such miracle. 
It may be that we en- 
joy meeting up with 
old friends and ac- 
quaintances along the 
streams; it may be 
that we take delight in 
the early spring flow- 
ers, the wiry dee-dee of 
the chickadee or the 
toneless efforts of the 
phoebe; it may be our 
desire to give concrete 
acknowledg- 
ment to the fact that 
spring has come again. 
It may be (and most 
likely is) a combina- 
tion of all these. 

Be that as it may, nothing short of 
a blizzard will keep most of us at home 
on opening day. . 

Pigskin 

HERE seems to be a more or less 

generally-accepted superstition 
concerning the miraculous virtues of 
the pork-rind spinner as a lure for 
bass, pike and pickerel. The reason 
The pork-rind 
spinner is an excellent lure and under 
certain conditions will outfish ther 
artificial baits. As these particular 
conditions are most frequently met 
with on inland waters, the pork-rind 
rig, fished day in and day out, will 
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possibly average better than any other 


individual lure. 

The pork-rind spinner possesses sev- 
eral distinct advantages. It is small 
and comparatively light and creates 
little disturbance when cast—an im- 
portant feature on hard-fished waters 
or when the sun is bright or the lake 
surface calm. It casts like a bullet, is 


comparatively weedless and practically, 


all of the standard rigs carry single 
hooks only. The fish is hooked clean 
in the upper lip and is not drowned in 
play by having his mouth held open as 
is often the case when wooden plugs 
are used. A bass, so hooked, fights 
hard—equally as hard as when taken 
on a fly. 

The pork-rind spinner should occupy 
a prominent place in the bait-caster’s 
kit. It will give a good account of itself 
under a great variety of conditions. 
But it will not outfish every other lure 
under all conditions and there is abso- 
lutely no truth in the rumor that E. R. 
Phillips raised a bass to it in his bath- 


tub. 


Municipal Hatcheries 
EARLY it becomes necessary to 
travel farther and farther from 

the great centers of civilization to ob- 
tain really good fishing. With the 
thousands that now go afield, the local 
waters seem unable to withstand the 
terrific pounding to which they are sub- 
jected. I suppose it is out of all reason 
to expect good fishing in close prox- 
imity to metropolises such as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, etc., but 
the subject is certainly worthy of con- 
sideration. Perhaps a solution is con- 
tained in a letter I received the other 
day, which reads in part: 

“The writer is a resident of New 
York City and, due to pressure of busi- 
ness, is unable to get away from the 
office for more than a brief week-end 
ata time. As a result, I-am compelled 
to do most of my angling in the nearby 
waters of Rockland, Westchester and 
Putnam counties. More than sixty 
per cent. of these waters are part of 
the City Municipal. Waterway System. 

“Investigation leads me to believe 

that there are upwards of ten thousand 
anglers fishing these waterways from 
time to time, and the very magnitude 
of these numbers suggests what is, I 
suppose, a ridiculous idea. Why could 
not the municipality establish a city- 
owned hatchery, the output to be used 
exclusively for the stocking of city- 
owned waters, the revenue for the 
Maintenance of the hatchery to be 
raised by a special charge for permits 
to angle in these waters? 
“Some such proposition is, I believe, 
In effect in certain parts of England 
and fT do not see why a similar idea 
Would not prove advantageous in com- 
munities such as ours. We have the 
lakes and streams. If they were prop- 
erly stocked, we could have fishing in 
our nearby waters as good as the best. 
( “I suppose my ideas are absolutely 
Impractical—” 

They most certainly are not. The 
City of San Diego, California, permits 


Always Carry a Spare Fishing Line 


HREE | successive 

years of sweeping 
popularity — 1925, 
"26, 23. ' teak 2 
what the  fly-fisher- 
men of the country 
think of the Ashaway 
Crandall’s American 
Finish Fly Line, in- 
troduced June l, 
1925, 
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ca your fly with the accuracy and delicacy to get strikes 
from big fish—that is what the Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Finish Fly Line is made for first. Feel the unusual weight, 
the smooth, fast-shooting surface, the great pliability or softness. 
There for casting fine and far. 

Then strength: The life of the silk is preserved indefinitely by the 
tough and elastic finish, forced in under high vacuum. 

Original, exclusive, will neither harden nor turn sticky. Ask your 
dealer to show you one to suit your favorite rod. Should he be 
unable to, please write to us. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co., Box 631, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Every Ashaway Line is Gey Fi hi » » 
Se aeee te laa IS ing Lines 


Famous lines for every kind of fishing—used around the World. Made in Ashaway since 1824. 





For a free copy of “‘Ashaway Fish Stories’’ please mention this magazine 
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Making 


Good Tackle 
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ueger pocket catalog and learn FISHING TACKLE 
what Pflueger can show you in level Zeaders Since 1804 
wind reels that exactly fit your needs 3 
for fresh or salt water fishing. 
The Pflueger line of more than 5000 items 
of fishing tackle contains reels and baits for 
fresh or salt wa- a 
ter fishing and \ 
at a price you ¢ 
want to pay. 
Send for our pocket 
catalog. It illus- 
trates and de- 
scribes leading 
varieties of fish, 
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as low as 00. 
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catching, etc., and complete line of 
Pflueger Tackle. Let ussend a copy. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. FS-4 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 
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and -Anglers 


PEN WATER ... fully re- 
covered from winter's chill 
... haunts of the wise old trout... 
Fly casting time, gentlemen ... 
You can be either wet or dry in 
your leanings . . . no one will 
dispute your right to either . . . for 
the true sportsman, nothing equals 
the thrill of the strike that results 
from an expertly-handled fly in 
combination with a feather-weight 
PE cs 
Come to our Seventh Floor for 
tackle that is right for every fish 
. - « no guesswork here . . . our 
representatives know the anglet’s 
needs because they are anglers 
themselves... 


Send for Fishing Tackle Catalog 


FISHING TACKLE 


Payne Fly Rods 

Hardy English Fly Rods 

Halford and King Eider Fly and 
Salmon Lines 

Hardy Uniqua, Perfect, St. George 
and St. John Fly Reels 

Hardy, Halford and Playfair Dry Flies 

English Wet Flies in all patterns 

French Split Willow Creels 

Hardy’s Featherlight Telescopic 
Landing Nets 

Fly Books and Boxes 

Leaders and English Leader Boxes 

Rod Cases in all sizes 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


eww Yorke 


WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 








the recreational use of its municipal 
reservoirs under common-sense restric- 
tions. That these restrictions have 
proven adequate is evidenced by the 
City’s position on the Honor Roll. of 
Pacific and Rocky Mountain cities of 
over 100,000 population in the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association Survey 
of typhoid occurrence. 


Seven-Foot Fly Rods 

_ outward appearances, there is 

very little difference between the 
trout rod of fifteen years ago and the 
modern dry-fly weapon. In actual con- 
struction and performance they are as 
far apart as the ancient breech-loader 
and the super-sporter. Handle and 
reel-seat have been lightened, the once- 
highly-prized Calcutta bamboo has given 
place to tonkin cane while the taper 
has been altered so that the power is 





continued to the very end of the tip- 
joint. In place of the soft, whippy rod 
that was intended to function prac- 
tically as a part of the line itself, we 
have a weapon that possesses action 
from butt to tip and which will outcast 
any ancient rod of twice its weight. 

The result of the perfecting of rod- 
manufacturing methods is apparent not 
only in the lighter weights of present- 
day rods, but in the shortening up of 
the various styles. Today, a nine aad 
one-half foot, six- to seven-ounce rod is 
about as powerful a rod as the average 
man cares to.consider for single-handed 
casting, and it has sufficient backbone 
for the very largest of trout and small 
salmon. A nine-foot, five- to six-ounce 
rod is as near correct for all-around 
casting as can be built, while one of 
eight to eight and one-half feet, weigh- 
ing three and one-half to four and one- 
half ounces is preferred for small- 
stream work. 

And now there has bobbed up a two- 
piece, seven-foot beauty weighing 
around two and one-quarter ounces, 
which has proven perfectly practical 
for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. These little rods handle up to 
forty feet (or more) of line and func- 
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tion best at from twenty to thirty feet, 
As these latter distances are the ones 
most frequently used on small moun- 
tain streams, the seven-foot rod fills a 
very definite vacancy in the light-tackle 
man’s rod case. 

When handling their limit, the seven- 
foot rod does not pick up as clean as 
do the longer rods, but this deficiency 
is more than compensated for in the 
extreme delicacy with which they lay 
down a really short line. Add to this 
the joy of playing even a one-pounder 
on a rod so light that you are com- 
pelled to let him run and you have a 
good and sufficient raison d’étre. 


After Twenty Years 
AST summer I revisited the stream 
where I caught my first trout. 
Generally, such an occurrence is 
fraught with disappointments — the 

























waters seem smaller, the forests are 
lumbered, the trout gone and perhaps 
a concrete state highway parallels the 
stream of our dreams. 

However, this visit, after twenty 
years, proved very much of a pleasant 
surprise. In spite of the fact that my 
stream lies just off the beaten path, 
progress has passed it by. The old 
farmhouse is in ruins, the meadow rap- 
idly overrunning with birch; the stream 
dances and sings as it did in days of 
yore and, best of all, the trout are still 
there. At almost every cast they rose 
to my number 12 dry olive quill—little 
gold and scarlet warriors—the trout of 
boyhood days. 

I shall not fish this stream often. 
Its pools and ripples are too sacred. 
But once in a great while when other 
waters satiate, I shall return to my 
little Berkshire brook and renew the 
dreams of youth. 


Questions, Answers 


and Comments 


WRAPPINGS ON RODS 


FisHinc Epitor—I have located a fly rod which 
is just the action I want, but I hesitated about 
buying it for the reason that it has windings 
at guides and ferrules only. All of my other 
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"rods have windings every inch or so and I ‘have 


been told this strengthens the rod. 

RALPH WHIPPLE. 

COMMENT—It does not. Rodmakers agree that 

the wrappings on a hand-made rod do not 
strengthen it whatsoever. Personally, I believe 
that their only effect is to slow up the action a 
trife. Also, certain tournament casters claim 
they ean shoot a line more freely with a rod 
wound at guides and ferrules only. These indi- 
viduals seem to feel that the in-between wrap- 
pings retard the line. This is probably an ex- 
tremist’s viewpoint, but if the rod in question 
is a good rod and the action pleases you, go 
ahead and buy it. 

FISHING EDITOR. 


FLORIDA OUTFIT 

FisHING EpbIToR—I am leaving for Florida 
nest week-end and while there I expect to do 
some salt water fishing. Will you kindly advise 
me what tackle is necessary for these waters? 
Where can I obtain an outfit? 

ALEX MCGOVERN. 

ANSWER—If, as I judge from your letter, you 
expect to angle for the larger game fish such as 
tarpon, amberjack, barracuda, sailfish, wahoo, 
», and are only taking one outfit, I would 
suggest a standard boat rod with one-piece tip, 
weighing 12 to 14 ounces, a 6/0 Vom Hofe reel 
equipped with 200 yards of 24 thread cuttyhunk 
line, an assortment of hooks from 6/0 to 12/0, 
swivels, leader wire, spoons, rod belt, and other 
accessories which can be obtained in the larger 
sporting goods stores in Philadelphia and New 


York. 





FISHING EDITOR. 


FLIES FOR BROOK TROUT 
FisHING Epitor—Can you tell me the three 
best dry flies for brook trout? 

Harry JAY SPEYERS. 
ANSWER—No, I can not! But three flies 
which for me cover a fair variety of conditions 
are olive quill, Cahill (dark), and royal coach- 
man. However, I would prefer a larger assort- 
ment, varying it somewhat according to season. 

FIsHING EDITOR. 


FisHING EDITOR—I am always interested in 
your trout fishing articles and after noting what 
Dr. Holden says in your February number about 
“always” and “never” find that lower in the 
same column he says, “Large rolling fish are 
taken only on the sunken fly.” I think he has 
here made on of his “always” statements. My 
boy took a 5% Ib. trout on Little Kenebago last 
September with a large light salmon fly on the 
surface—fishing wet when large fish were roll- 
ing. He also took in the same place the pre- 
i day 9 fish up to 2% Ibs. with a dry cahill 

o. 8. 


That reminds me of my surprise to find that 
in the lists of flies given no expert mentions 
either the cahill or royal coachman. While my 
experience is only moderate (I might be classed 
with Bliss Perry’s ‘‘worst possible fisherman’’), 
in two months of fly fishing last season and a 
month or so for the last 20 years the cahill 
stands at the top of my list. I usually prefer 
the light yellowish body. In a day’s fishing 
half of the time I use a Cahill. If the fish are 
shy and hard to move and I vary my fly, I 
always come back to the cahill and often find it | 
effective. Next comes the pink lady. It is one! 
of the best shaped flies. 


I question if a man needs over a half dozen 
patterns, Cahill, pink lady, hare’s ear, blue quill, 
royal coachman (44 batwing), queen of the 
water. 


I met an excellent fisherman on the Beaver- 
kill who brought in as many fish as anyone, 
who confined himself to a single fly royal coach- 
man, full batwing. He carried nothing else. 

GEO. F. DOMANCK, JR. 


CoMMENT—I find considerable of interest in 
your letter and quite agree with your sentiments 
concerning the Cahill and the royal coachman. 
There is also much to be said for the single- 
lure angler. Given sufficient faith in a par- 
ticular lure, the single-lure angler can produce 
consistent results on many waters. Unfortu- 
nately, however, I have never been able to exalt 
myself to this sublime condition. 

FISHING EDITOR. 





The Rainbows of Khtada 


(Continued from page 202) 


ently we would hear a dull rumble like 
thunder. The noise would grow louder 
as we progressed. We would round a 
corner and there before us would be 
a giant cataract, white and rushing 
wildly over rocks, boulders and fallen 
logs. Mists would lift from the roaring 
foam beneath it and drift away until 
dissolved in the brilliant sunshine. One 
such fall was so startling beautiful that 
I insisted on stopping to picture it. 
Dave, Charlie and Jim fished at the 
mouth of the creek where it emptied 
into the lake while I explored. I fol- 
lowed the bed of the stream up until 
I was stopped by a vast block of ice as 
large as a house. With difficulty I 
worked around this miniature glacier. 
There behind the huge chunk of ice was 
one of the most charming waterfalls I 
have ever seen. It thundered into a 
deep pool of clear water which must 
have been half an acre in extent. The 
water boiled and eddied near the foot 
of the fall but was so clear and pure 
near at hand that I could see the bot- 
tom many feet below. The outlet rushed 
under the huge block of ice from which 
dripped ceaselessly a stream of water 
as the sun warmed its crown. This 
great block of ice was perched most 
precariously on two small supports and 
I hesitated to crawl near it for fear I 
would be buried under tons of ice should 
it fall in toward the pool. I was de- 
termined to secure the best picture of 
the falls possible so I took the chance. 
I got the picture and returned to view 
at leasure the beauties of the cataract. 
Then I snapped a picture of the lake 
from the ice block. I knew the boys 
were impatient to be on their way so 

hurried down the stream toward the 


Vv 
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lake. A thick cover of red elder ber-:| 
ries and Devil’s Club blocked the way 
and it was with difficulty I made my 
way down. There were abundant signs 


of wild goats, a yarding place I should | 
say. The goats had seen us however, 
and were now miles away up and over 


the divide. They will scale an almost 
perpendicular wall to escape, always 
working their way up. At Rupert, Jim 
had 500 rounds of Remington shells for 
his .410 shotgun. He also had some ball 
cartridges for the same gun. .Had it 
been a month later I would have lain 
at this spot two days to get a close shot | 
at a horned goat with that gun. It will 
shoot the ball cartridge exceedingly 
hard and I have no doubt I could get 
one at fairly close range. That’s some- 
thing I’m going to try in a few years. 


E resumed our way up the lake, 

pausing only long enough to fish | 
the streams where they emptied into} 
the lake. Like the Arctic Grayling, | 
these rainbow lie out in the lake watch- 
ing for natural food to wash down from |} 
the glaciers high on the mountain. One| 
has only to swish the flies in the river 
and let them float out into the lake 
when they are snapped up by the hun- 
gry rainbows. 





E remained at Khtada for several 
days. When our grub ran out we 
returned. I don’t know how long we 
remained. One loses track of all time. 
I have slept in the daytime and fished 
at night. The calendar ceases to exist. 
The alarm clock is unknown. The sea- 
sonal changes are all that are noted. 
We made our way back over the 
down-hill trail without trouble. The 
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Here’s the Proof! 


Monticello, Minn. 
November 10th. 
Creek Chub Bait Company, 
Garrett, Indiana. 
Dear Sirs: 

Wall-eyed Pike fishing has been fairly 
good this season up here along the Mis- 
sissippi, but nothing extra, ’till one of our 
local business men—Paul Rymel—was seen 
coming home with the limit of the finest 
Wall-eyes ever seen for some time! 

This naturally aroused our local fisher- 
men and the town was soon a scene of 
daily fishermen. But lo! Our catches 
were very small compared to Paul’s! Then 
I had the pleasure of accompanying him 
on a Pike fishing trip up the river and 
only caught one Pike to his eight again! 

This was getting too much for me, and 
others who fished alongside of him in the 
same water and all using some kind of an 
artificial bait—so I asked him, “How do 
you do it?” 

Paul then showed me his bait, called the 
Famous Pikie Minnow No. 701. The next 
day our local sporting goods dealers were 
sold out of Pikie Minnows No. 701. Our 
local dealers soon were stocked with Creek 
Chub Baits, and all that used this Pikie 
No. 701 had fine results. 

I believe that Mr. Rymel has caught 
more Pike than any other fishermen on the 
river this season. The last fishing trip he 
registered his 104th Pike on the same bait. 
This, I believe, is a record that should be 
brought to your attention. The signatures 
below will verify this man’s record with 
your Famous Pikie Minnow No. 701. 

Yours truly, 
FreD HOLZMAN, 
Sec. Izaak Walton League, 
A. W. FALK, Falk Hardware Co. 
PAUL RYMEL, 
Mgr. De Soto Produce Store, 
0. W. SWANSON, 
Mail Clerk, U. S. A. 


ORIN BAILEY, Garage Prop. 


Battle scarred and weather beaten—this Famous 
Pikie Minnow—after catching his 104th Wall- 
eyed Pike—comes up smilin’—ready to take ’em 
all on! 

No wonder he has been dubbed “Old Faithful” 
by thousands of fishermen—’cause there’s no stop- 
pin’ a Pikie Minnow! And boy, how he fools 
*em—the tricky little devil—swimming peacefully 
along—like a natural, live Pike Minnow—and 
smilin’ saucily to himself—he turns his nose up to 
all of ’em—Pike, Pickerel, Bass and Muskie— 
which makes ’em so all-fired, fightin’ mad they 
rush viciously to kill him! And WHANG!—the 
battle is on—reel singin’--water splashin’—but 
the Pikie Minnow fearlessly holds on—’til they’re 
all landed! 


Remember—the Famous Pikie Minnow and 
any of the five other size Pikies as well as 
the other Creek Chub True-to-Nature Lures 
—is sold with a guarantee to catch fish— 
or money back! At your dealer’s or di- 
rect. Our beautiful New Colored Catalog 
sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


174 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


CREEK CHUB BAITS GICH MORE HSH 
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LARGE FISH! 
SMALL LURE! 


HIS Muskellunge, weighing 29 

pounds 4 ounces, 50 inches in 
length and 22 inches in girth, was 
taken by George W. Long in Indian 
River, Michigan, on an Al. . Foss 
“Oriental Wiggler.” 


ORIENTAL WIGGLER % or % oz., $1.00. 
Ali Red, All White, or Red and White 


Mr. Long is an experienced angler and 
has learned the secret of catching large 
fish—which is, to use a small lure. You 
titist understand that the only fish you 
¢an possibly catch will be with the lure 
you use. Therefore, if you use a large 
lure, in the language of the street, you are 
—“all wet!” 

Al. Foss lures are all small. That is 
one of the many reasons why they will 
catch more fish than other lures. 

Other successful Foss lures are illus- 
trated below. Don’t get away this year 
without at least one of each of these 
lures. Your dealer has them. 


Foss Frog Wiggler, $1.00. No. 12—% oz., 1/0 
hook. No. 11—% oz., 3/0 hook. Larger hooks if 
ordered. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
these lures, and with the genuine Al. Foss 
pork strips, send us his name and the 
price and we'll furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the 
Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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quisite in their beauty. The boys did 
not want to leave. Even the lure of 
unknown Alaska failed to move Jimmie 
who wanted to stay even if he “had to 
eat fish and drink water alone” to do it. 
He almost tempted me to remain but 
the rest of the family were in Rupert 
and we had overstaid our alloted time 
and knew they would be worrying. The 
boys stood the back track well. There 
was no mollycoddling and each one stood 
the hike as they should. The little fel- 
lows were not overloaded but they were 
given enough so that they realized that 
it was not all play. They sweat and 
tugged through the hot suns of the 
muskeg. They enjoyed with us the well- 
earned rest periods by the beaver dams 
in the cool timber of the lower slopes. 

We found the Tseekwa unmolested. 
She had dragged her anchor a bit but 
not far. Dave disengaged the last 
“cocoanut” from the propellor. I have 
it before me as I write, a momento of 
that eventful night when we battled the 
Japanese. We did not encounter any 
hets on the way down. It was Sunday 
and the British Columbia law requires 
that no salmon fishing be done over the 
week end. The salmon may run un- 
molested up to their spawning grounds 
until six o’clock Sunday night. Can- 
nery tugs tow the net boats out to the 
fishing grounds. Promptly at six the 
fishermen drop their nets and row away 
from the buoy leaving the barrier 
across the stream. From the number 
of nets in the lower mouth it is a won- 
der to me that a single salmon gains 
the upper waters to perpetuate its kind, 
save during this week-end respite. 

A high sea was running in the lower 
Skeena when we returned and the little 
Tseekwa rose and fell like a cockle 
shell, but under the influence of Dave 
who was fortified with a quart of full 
strength 30 to 35 Over-Proof Demerara 
Rum, she made port without a mishap. 
We had plenty of fish cached on glacier 
ice. We had seen wild game in pro- 
fusion. We had camped, fished and 
loafed in a paradise unmolested by 
noisy cars and the incidental worries 


, 


‘of modern civilized life.’ We had really : 


lived. 


Sabet LAKE is not’ inacessible, 
“ In fact’ it is easy of approach. The 
Canadian. National runs a passenger 
train each way daily. The railroad hugs 
the north shore of the Skeena. A 
rowboat may be rented at Prince 
Rupert, shipped up to the snow shed 
opposite the mouth of the Khtada river 
and launched up stream. It is then a 
simple matter to row across to the trail 
and there pack in. Dave tells of one 
instance where he and another were 
out in the Skeena making the crossing 
when a storm blew up. The other man 
became frightened and attempted to 
stand up in the rocking boat. Dave had 
to threaten him with an oar before he 
would calm down. It is true the 
Khtada is some distance from well- 
worn trails but like all other practically 
virgin fishing country when it is 
reached the fishing is so good that one 
never thinks of the slight hardships of 
the long pack. Our time was limited, 
We were pressing on our way to Alaska 
and the Yukon: There were thous:nds 
of other spots equally as good as 
Khtada in that vicinity we were told 
but with our limited time we could not 
hope'to:visit them. There is the be.uti- 
ful country about the Kitima River, the 
Douglas Channel section, Gardner canal 
and the Kitlobe River district. From 
the main Skeena we could see the 
Ecestall River coming in from the south 
between high, snow capped peaks. We 
knew that it and its tributaries were 
alive with beautiful fish and the slopes 
of the mountains held many specimens 
of big game. It’s a large country and 
one cannot see even a small portion of 
it in a month. When we have more 
time, when school and business do not 
press on us too strong we will explore 
some of those remote valleys, make 
friends with the real native Indians 
and live an entire summer and autumn 
amid the grandeur of those mighty 
mountains that tower like sentinels 
along old Skeena’s banks. 


Spring Smelting in Labrador 


(Continued from page 207) 


Crawling back into the fisherman’s 
suit, strapping on racquets and shoul- 
dering axe, I started back over the five 
long miles of trail. A flurry of snow 
was falling and I hoped half indiffer- 
ently that it would not grow thick and 
hide my landmarks. ‘It did not, and by 
continuing to place one foot slightly 
ahead of the other I reached the bay, 
and our seven by twenty-one foot 
house, in an extremely soggy condition ; 
exercise had had a disastrous effect on 
the coat of mail. Alec was already 
back. The fox failing to consider the 
cost of flour had sniffed at the trap 
and passed on his way. Lizzie jollied 
me about my catch of smelts while she 
tried to conceal the frying pan with 


jts fried-out pork chips; but the chil- 
dren stared in pained disillusionment. 

A couple of days later Alec tried his 
luck and returned before dark with a 
nice catch of the delicious littic fish. 
He informed me that I had beer trying 
to make a new hole; the old one with 
a bare inch of ice over it was just 
alongside of mine. 

The next time he went (there had 
been a long enough interim to allow 
me to recover from this blow) I ac- 
companied him. Between us we caught 
one hundred smelts. They were not 
biting well that day, but we considered 
ourselves doing well. I might as well 
be honest: Alec caught seventy. When 
he had built a crackling, pungent fire 
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ty two sofas, spruce trees, on the smoke- 
less side, and lighting a pipe, begun to 
1 recount experiences in a German war- 
a camp, I admitted to myself the joys of 
_ smelting. Guttural cluckings and chirp- 
ov ings interrupted Alec’s last story and a 
188 dog team ran out of the trail close by. 
A The driver cried ‘haw!’ and recogniz- 
ace ing his neighbors (our respective set- 
ved tlements were ten miles apart) offered 
= us a ride home. We accepted with 
. alacrity. While the two men standing 
ail up on the komatik tried to shake each 
_ other off and urge the dogs on, each 
oe with his own special vocabulary, I took 
ng back all my first impressions on the 
. sport of the day. 
Oy 
ad ; aa solitary trips down the lake 
he only confirmed the second opinion. 
m Really, there is no sport more worth 
= its discomforts . . . . when the fish are 
lly biting. It is not merely a matter of 
a endurance either; it demands skill. I 
grew quite expert at catching smelts 
. with my hand when they fell off the h Orne you fish 
Pe hook into the hole again. There was unt for big game is. 
' is one hole something the shape of a fish or wade the streams for Trout or Salmon, 
= bowl, broadening out from the narrow this Fisherman’s Service Station can serve you 
old opening near the surface. The escaped with sporting and practical equipment; includ- 
rot smelts would swim around in it not ing correct clothes and more: 
; knowing enough to convert the narrow : 
vd entrance passage into an exit. I al- Our Where-When-What Department has authentic information that may 
the ways chose this hole just in order that help you find the best place to go—how to get there, what accommoda- 
me I might have a few fish to take home tions to expect—and will help you select a dependable outfit if you wish. 
” and show the children. Once from an- Send for “Tackle” or VL. & D. ‘Big Game Feiag er ethene a, 
the other hole, T produced an enormous WHERE-WHEN-WHAT Department about your favorite fish. +” 
= trout. It took one look at me and made 
for home, but I was so intent on get- HUNTING ' 
re Se Set dase Gok { Social oe nsuinc _ VONZENGERKE & DETMOLD Ine.  pep.a 
Des dred smelts before I stopped from sheer CAMPING FH SCHAUFFLER, Pres.~349MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
a disappointment. | / 
Alec was really an expert and if any-| > eon - ———— 
wi one started to tell record breaking AVOCADO Sielacuae 100%. or 
ne yarns about seven hundred a day, he} more. Laren planting in world—80,000 trees— 
- would just mention casually the time floor, $5 to $500." Sey cacen, Illus. Book eRe MEN, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo. and 
* he jigged with a safety pin and landed| Avocado Park Grove, FS, Miami, Florida wilt foun tne tie delaae Cee, Dane toe 
ike with one jerk a round dozen smelts a : : : _— 
ns hanging on to each other’s tails. 
mn He demonstrated still more skill in , 
: preparing them for the table. First A Thrill 
els he laid them in a pan of fried-out pork . . 
chips where they were allowed to sizzle of a Life-time/ 
for a few minutes; then he poured boil- ‘Sites dei ies dined 
ing water over then and found some- yours, lace it with a good 
thing . " a ee ~ Rigen : © : Your pet bat, eel up with at 
pan. n twenty minutes or less e " . your Martin Automatic and wade in! Boy! 
fish were ready to serve with their|}| Youll Get More Fish with eA, castanother—a third and—a tug! 
gravy. Htaounds enny, bist Lisle and Hildebrandt Spinners leaping, curning,twiting. es 
were never able to produce a meal “T don’ ‘ sy Yet only if you have the Martin Auto- 
as on’t care what kind of fishin’ you Sc Bot the Mein A y to 
ile of smelts to Alec’s liking. We are do — bait-castin’—fly -fishin’—trollin’ your line taut—so that you're always “ia vns 
' sea’ = stingy with the pork or too/| | or just plain every-day still fishin’ with the big fight.” 
° ountiful with boiling water, and Alec live bait—if you use Hildebrandt Spin- % 
us frankly admitting our shortcoming, ners you'll get more fish,” says Slim Eli. MA IN AUTOMAT IC 
& would solace himself with ‘lassie’ tea} | “Hi Hildebrandt tells me in his Hilde- ISHING REELS 
sh. and a piece of ‘loaf’. But I like smelts| | brandt’s Hints what baits to use and Saneie Fle Wate Model. Every fly-caster 
i. any old way, and as for catching them, | | ow fo, a I've followed "4 ae dcanmeahabiebe tet OF Glance an 
} w : : i vice for thirty year or more and ive strong and quick as lightning. At : 
ist Nina z ae <2 ot ~ we ae been gettin’ my share of fish and having dealers or write for free illustrated booklet. 
I a 0 not reca wl eep ‘ong-| | a heap of sport.” MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC, 
ing the thrills and chills of smelting , seteneee 
ad on the Labrad Hildebrandt’s Hints is = 
ow wee FREE to all fishermen Monn, &. ¥. 
C- who want to get the 
ht most joy out of their 
ot fishing trips. Send in 
ed your name and address 
oll today. 
en The John J. Hildebrandt Co. 
re 848 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


~ on the edge of the woods and placed 
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know; but just the same, there have 
been times when even the Royal has 
failed me utterly. 

Some time ago a correspondent wrote 
to inform me that what I had said in 
a recent article contradicted something 
I said on the same subject twenty years 
ago. I don’t. doubt it in the least. 
Doesn’t my good correspondent know I 
have learned a few things in twenty 
years? Somehow, some fellows seem to 
think theology and ichthyology are the 












An Original 
GEP-ROD Feature 


NE—two—three, and it’s 
done! Simply slip the first 

joint of your GEP-ROD into 
the handle and your reel and 
rod are automatically locked in 
















place.Noscrewstobotherwith. two departments of thought in which 
Easy—simple—positive. [Pat. there must be no change, none what- 
July 6, 1926}. ever. You remember the good old 


The Automatic Reel Lock is 
an exclusive GEP-ROD fea- 
ture. You'll find it on the 
Combination GEP - ROD 
No.400 and One- ae GEP- 
RODS Nos. 450, 800, 825 
and 850, 


Interesting Booklet Sent 
on Request 


Ask yourdealer toshowyou 
the Automatic Reel Lock. 
Also other exclusive GEP- 

ROD features such as 
the Automatic Rod Lock 
{keeps guides properly 
a and the Alloy- 
Lining [prevents joints 
from rusting andsticking }. 
Or write today for free 
booklet describing the 
complete line of One- 
Piece, Combination and 
Three-Piece Steel GEP- 
RODS. 


. GEPHART MFG.CO. 

2 226 W. Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

a , Dealers: Write your jobber 


preacher said, “Heil was good enough 
for my father and it is good enough 
for me.” So some anglers insist, “The 
Red Hackle was good enough for my 
































GET A GEP—THE ROD WITH A REP The seston is the best fisherman. 


Only $39.00 


For This Highest 


Y_ Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 

BOWER MFG. CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. 


Do You Cast 
a Fly? 


Or Do a Little Trolling? 

Or a Little Still Fishing? 
U. 8S. pressure-process fly-lines cast beautifully, 
and the enamel won’t crack, strip, check, or 
whiten. They won’t kink. They are the ideal 
lines for the angler who needs the yery best, not 
only for fly fishing, but for trolling and still fish- 
ing also. 
You can depend on them to stand up under the 
hardest use. They are made of “‘better than the 
best” silk. Free booklet explains. 


U-S-Lines 


U.S. Line Co. 












From this time forward I was really 
convinced, because I know that Sharp 
never jokes about serious matters like 
bass fishing. Nevertheless, the thing 
kept coming to my mind at intervals, 
and finally I wrote a letter to Keith 
McCanse, Missouri State Fish Commis- 
sioner, and asked him about the bass- 
jumping story. And this is what he 
|said: “In reply to your letter .. . will 
say that the story of bass jumping into 
boats in the Ozark region is absolutely 
true. I have had this happen on a 
great many occasions, and there is no 
doubt but what bass actually do jump 
into the boat in Lake Taneycomo and 
the Ozark streams under certain condi- 
tions. This will happen when the 
waters are muddy and murky, and the 
bass thinks he is cornered. In order 
{to get away from being caught between 
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-Spring- Put and Flies’ 


(Continued from page 213) 





great-great-grandfather in Scotland, 
and it is good enough for me.” No, I 
want all the flies I can have, and when 
trout refuse what'I think they should 
want, I experiment with their appe- 
tites. Take it from me, when conditions 
are at all right, you can find the coun- 
terfeit presentment that will entice if 
you keep at it. Ah, fly-fishing, the 
sweetest, most satisfactory, most puz- 
zling and intriguing sport the good God 
has given man! 

And, in conclusion, it is not the fish 
we catch that takes us fishing, but the 
lure of the green, growing things. “Cut 
out the flowers when you write for us,” 
advises a “practical” magazine editor 
in a letter to contributors. It is the 
“flowers” which take me fishing and 
not the fish, if you get what I mean by 
that. I honestly don’t much care 
whether or not I take fish, I am so 
enamoured of the Open, where new 
miracles are taking place every day, 
miracles as truly astounding as those 
performed by the Great Master himself 
when surrounded by his fishermen 
friends. I can lie by my mid-day smelly 
camp-fire, the blue smoke eddying up- 
ward, having dined sumptuously on a 
couple of fried trout, and let this fool- 
ishly busy old world speed by. As I 
have said before, in trout fishing I find 
doubt’s anodyne and care’s surcease. 
“Cut the flowers!” Not on your life! 
Preserve ’em! Keep the sentiment. 
We anglers are a sentimental bunch, 
take it from one of the most senti- 
mental. And, as sly'as you keep it, the 
sentimentalist is the best fisherman, for 
somehow he is able to appreciate the 
whims of the most finical of all fish, 
the trouts of America. Maybe the 
spring trout is a bit sentimental him- 
self, 





Jumping Bass 


(Continued from page 219) 


the boat and the bank he will begin to 
jump, often landing in the boat.... 
The practice of catching fish in this 
manner is illegal, and is covered by 


Section 5620 of the game law, which 
reads in part as follows: ‘Jt shill be 
is to 


unlawful for any person or pers! 
take, catch or kill any fish in any of the 
waters of this state, by means of any 
trammel net, gill net, fish trap, firearm, 
rifle or gun or any other kind of net, 
trap, firearm, device or any other neans 
other than by ordinary hook and line, 
99; spear, trot line, artificial ba mS or 
seine, of the kind, and at the tin 
in the manner provided by ieee wee 
Drop into the hardware store (at Pitts. 
burg, Kansas) and see Jack Lin dberg; 
he will verify the fish jumping : story.” 
A few days later I did see Lindberg, 
who told me at once that the practice 
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“of jumping bass is well known to F :. Ss H 
everybody who -has fished much in the 
Ozark waters. “Ihave never,’ * said he, 
“intentionally jumped a fish in my life, Tee, . 
but I have often seen bass jump into . SY , ee pat ye Bore —_ 
and over boats, particularly at night, al = = Back-Lash Reel. 
when a lantern is carried by trot-line Price $16.50. 
and bank-line fishermen. The so-called 
hickory shad often jump at lights, too, 
and I suppose one could fill a boat with 
them if he wanted to. But,” he added, 
“the practice of jumping fish is un- 
sportsmanlike and illegal, it spoils a lot 
of good fishing water, and no decent 
fisherman will have anything to do 
with it.” 


j= recently, at one of the Ozark 
resorts which shall be nameless 
here, I heard that certain local young 
men were addicted to this sort of fish- 
ing, and I deliberately cultivated them 


in order to learn more about this busi- 4 i Reel Choice of over 


ness. Finally one of these worthies 
tipped me off that the water was just é poe 
right for jumping, and shortly before 300 OOO A gl 
dusk I sat down near their secluded Winding Oreno Level- 9 n ers 
et ee See ee — — nee VER 300,000 anglers rely on South Bend 
ae : First the boys nailed four sticks er , : Reels. This tremendous popularity, years 
cela en ie ds of Ge eet 4S * in building, is the result of the angler’s own 
srotchal: a entamennanine aaveck toa... desire for the two outstanding South Bend 
To cach wnelalt they fastened « wlese by aay features, level-winding and anti-back lash. 
of trace-chain about five feet long, \y4 ee ene suerte oe eliminated on the: 
which hung down into the water—sup- Yl - Se ane ae eee eeeee 

e ; smoothand level. Th - 
posedly to prevent the bass from swim- No, 1131. South Bend tinuous drag po pn on 
ming under the boat. A lantern was Se ae “Fishing—What Tackle— a 
set on a box in the middle of the boat, When” —full of fishing tips, hints 
just high enough so that the shadow of , andinformation,completely illus- 
the gunwale fell on the water about ; = A trates and describesthe fourSouth 


five feet distant. Shortly after night- Bend Reels. A copy will be sent 
free to any sportsman requesting 


fall they started out, and I followed in 4 : iP it. Write for it! 


another boat, unwilling to be too inti- —— al 
mately associated with lawbreakers, oe SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 
but very anxious to see what was going int, Cinna 10256HighSt.,South Bend, Ind. 


on. They pushed the boat along close Back-Lash Reel. Mama scturersof the Most Complete 
to the weedy shore, with the side of the 

boat to which the net was attached to- 

ward the river, and the bow pointed out 

at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

As the boat moved slowly along, the 

boy in the stern slapped the weed 

patches with a long cane fishpole. 

And by all the gods, believe it or no, 
the bass actually did begin to jump! 
Some of them appeared to jump at least 
ten feet high! They didn’t all leave the 
water just at the edge of the shadow, 
as I had been told they would; they 
didn’t all jump into the boat, or even in 
that direction, but they certainly did 
jump—plenty of them. Some leaped 


clear over the boat, minnow-seine and | —————_______ 
all, but quite a number struck the seine FLY TYING, ROD and HE Thomas hand-made split 
and fell back into the boat, and once LURE MAKING | , a fishing rod has 
in they seem quite unable to jump out Z : een perfected to meet both the 
again. I do not know how many fish ; Materials and Supplies all around and. the various 
any those young scoundrels caught that|74CKLE | Neste, Sestnation' Bevin, ote. on pe aig “Made 
: nigh b : Everything for Fishing: Rods, Reels, Lines, Lures, Flies, en. Se sport. Made 
yy, — t, but they must have strung at poe. Snelled Hooks, Leaders, Fly Books and Boxes, etc.  & —— a —_ bs 
net east a dozen fine bass while I looked | 2's. Service and Prices to please you. Catalog Free. | silient, | perfectly jointed | an 
: . . In the Th d 
ans on. And I didn’t stay long, either, but J. A.WILLMARTH, Roosevelt, N. Y. the acme of sectestion. hap bern 
. w obtained. 
ine, . thoughtfully and sadly back to ia ieee <iamn dois We 
. e hotel alone. ioe CATALOG OF hogany rai Rot. _ 
an s RMY GOODS BARGAI Ne teat ee 
= a I saw what I came to see, but Shirts, Pants, ioe Send for our interest. 
ae > = ening’s observation was quite gh ia biamkets, Tents - eet male 
ou s 7 uns, Harness, 1 00! 
gh. Had I not seen the thing for ascmtnenamtenienernas ne aaa co. 


myself I should never have realized the you money._ Write for ae en Se 
deadly effectiveness of jumping as a , 
method of killing game fish. I have 
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rest These 
Imported Cigars 
At Our Expense 


Cagayan Valley Long Fillers, Connecticut 
Wrappers; Hand Made; Sanitary 
Shops. 


ROSE-MARIE 


Perfectos 


are the best smokes for the 
money you can buy. If sold 
at retail you would have to 
pay double. And if import 
duties were charged you 
would have to pay retailers 
about 35c¢ each instead of 
4c each as we offer. 


We are exclusive Amer- 
ican distributors. We must 
sell millions a year to ful- 
= fill our contracts. 

You pay only factory 
‘| prices, plus the usual small 
4 importer’s profits. 


Constantly growing. 


3 foo 


per 100 
PLUS postage 


is our price for a 15-cent 
quality cigar. Smoke 10 
on us. If the flavor does 


90 back, and we will cheer- 
fully refund your $4.00. 


ROSE MARIES 


are mild. 
20 a day with no bad after 
effects, They are free even- 
burning, with distinct, 
pleasing flavor. 

Already hundreds of cus- 
tomers claim that they pre- 
fer Rose Marie Perfectos 
to any 10 or 15 cent brand 
of cigars they ever tried. 





NATIONAL CIGAR CO., 46D 
969 Broadway, Brooklyn, m.. ¥.. 
Send me 100 Rose Marie Perfecto Cigars. IT will 


pay postman $4.00 plus postage. It is agreed that 
if the first 10 are not satisfactory I may return 
the other 90 and get back my $4, without ques- 
tion. (Mild—? Mediwm—? Strong—?) Check 
preference. 

NOTE—If you will send check or M. O. you will 
prevent delays and save 12c C. O. D. charges. If 
you live East of Pittsburgh, send $4.25 ($4.00 
plus 25¢e postage). If West of Pittsburgh, send 
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TROUT FLIES 


Barer survey and scientific ore =J trout 
ms enabled us to design 


A.L. & W. SELECTED Six, 
ee Black Witch, Mink, Kingfisher, Blue Heron, 
A L. & W Favorite—proven to be the best assortment. 
for America e waters after years of experience and testing Ex- 
clusive designs, 

Sizes 8-10-12—T.D eyed flies to gut. Send $1.00 for 
sample set of six along with free literature on 


FISHING IN CANADA. 


Also authentic fishing and hunting information on request 
stamps not accepted) 
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We make | 
our money on repeat orders. | 


not please, send the other | 


You can smoke | 
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reason 0 be} eve tha St pra 
ticed extensively by the: tadiees in the 


sorted to by outsiders who should know 
better. The old-time rivermen are all 
agreed, however, that the practice is 
less common than it was ten years ago, 
and are confident that a growing appre- 


Ozark country, and occasionally re-° 


will: soon: eliminate jumping altoge 
Let us hope that this optimism is justi- 
fied, for the wonderful fishing waters 
of the Ozark country will certainly be 
seriously depleted unless this unsports- 
manlike method of killing bass goes out: 
of fashion. 


Down the Mackenzie 


(Continued from page 221) 


Nobody has ever found out just why 
this great watercourse, draining most 
of Alberta, and the whole of the East- 
ern slope of the Yukon Divide, should 
change its name three times; once at 
the entrance of a comparatively tiny 
tributary, again because of sixteen 
miles of rapids, and still a third time, 
because it flows through a huge inland 
sea. Nevertheless, such is the fact. 

At lunch, that day, a lone Magaw 
Indian paddled across to trade a fish 
for some tobacco. In the afternoon, a 
strong head-wind sprang up, which 
made things pretty sloppy; wind versus 
current usually does! In order to con- 
serve our gasoline supply, we ran up 
'a snye for a hundred yards and pitched 
camp right where a bear had been nos- 
ing around, and a big one too, by his 
tracks. 

Eric tinkered with the engine, while 
I went hunting. Never saw a living 
thing. This is a most surprising feature 
of the North; though signs abound, 
very. seldom do the wild creatures of 
the woods allow themselves to be 
.actually seen. 


sunny, we made an early start, having 
already cut some willows, which we 
jhad bent into curves, and over which 
we had then stretched the scow tarp. 

Booming merrily along, we came 
thrusting around a big bend in the 
river, and there, clear across, from 
bank to bank, was nothing but huge 
rocks and white water. Being clean 
out in the middle, we only just made 
the left shore with the Bung Hole 
Anne; narrowly escaped the chute-the- 
chute, blind. 

Our best bet was to tie up the scow, 
and try it out first, in the poling-boat. 
In mid-channel, we found a way 
through, mostly aqua-planing, ’tis true, 
but still, possible. We decided, how- 
ever, it was too crooked for pushing, 
and too blamed narrow for going 
through side-by-each; and as towing 
was out of the question, we just hooked 
up, alongside, and eased gently along 
the left bank, and, somehow or other, 
we got away with it. The poor old 
| Robert E. Lee came to grief on this 
very spot, we learned next spring, and 
parked there, perched on a huge rock, 
indefinitely. These rapids, far worse 
than any marked on the map, were due 
to the Peace ne lowest in twenty 
years. 





NSTEAD of shooting the rapids, 
further on, marked “Demi-Charge,” 
on our map, we sought “discretion as 





Next morning, which was fine and: 
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the better part of valor,” and slid down 
a. snye. Got blinkin’ well fooled too, 
for we found ourselves back in the tail- 
end of them after all, and so had to 
run ’em anyway. This was successfully 
accomplished, by the use of beaucoup 
muscle on the big sweep, and many 
‘tifg”*. 

Passed the “Pilgrim,” Canadian Gov~ 
ernment Forestry cutter, at dusk, and 
camped in Wood Buffalo Park. This; 
reservation is 5,000 square miles in 
area, which, by the way, is four times 
the size of the State of Rhode Island. 

While on our way out, the following 
summer, we were much interested to 
observe the efforts of Colonel Jim Corn- 
wall, battalion commander in the war, 
and head of the Northern Trading: 
Company, retained by the Canadian 
Government to bring in 2,000 plains 
buffalo to mix with the woods buffalo 
in this park. Latest reports tell how 
the former refused to play ball, but 
swam the Peace, and were last scen 
along the Northern shores of Lake 
Athabaska, headed home. 

Had to pull in pronto at noon, next 
day, or get swamped, due to more heat. 
winds. We were sure getting fed up 
on head-winds. Corporal Blake of the 
Mounties, stationed at Fort Fitzgerald, 
came along later in the afternoen and 
showed us how to run the rapids just: 
below Caribou Island. Gee! These map 
rapids looked sick alongside of what we 
had discovered, unmapped, and had 
negotiated on our own. 

Caribou Island, I might mention, was: 
the scene, eighteen months later, of a 
reported platinum strike, followed by 
the customary rush. 

Late afternoon, of this, our twelfth 
day, saw us pull in at Fort Fitzgerald, 
the Northern-most Hudson’s Bay Cou 
pany Post in Alberta. Here we were: 
forced to portage our whole outfit for 
sixteen miles on account of the falls. 
The latter are corkers; the river: drop- 
ping 116 feet in ten miles, and never 
yet successfully run in a scow. As we 
hated to be the first and, had no desire 
for the falls to be our last, we engaged 
Mickey Ryan and his horses to hau! our 
outfit over a rough trail to Fort Smith, 
at the head off the Lower Slave and the: 
entrance to the Northwest Territory.. 


ee waiting watchfully,, we were 
stormed by huskies, who,, scenting 
our grub from the opposite bank of 
the river, plunged in, swam across, 
square in front of the falls. and pro- 
ceeded to board our scow. Beaten off 
here they stuck their noses in the air 
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ey2.cend NEW 68 Page 
Fy Ae color Catalog 
Free NOT Free 


you must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 

this book showing Weber flies, tackle 
and “lifelike” luring novelties—many plates 
in full color — valuable hints on casting. 
Besides all standard patterns, this book fea- 
tyres tackle especially for American style 
fiy-fishing,including ALL fresh water 
gamefish as well as trout! The sport- 
seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth but | 
you get your 25¢ back twice: we credit 
you 25¢.om the first order from cat- 

. glog and send you a 25¢ fly free. ; 


-«.. Attention—Bait Cast 


a Line up with thetimes. Add 
Sage \. the easy art of fly casting to 
—SSg= your bag of tricks. More sport 

SSS — more fish—andthe BIG ones! 
Every species that takes bait or plugs will 
hit the fly and Weber tells you how to do 
the trick. Write Weber for Special Start- 
ing Offer, personal selection oftackle and 
full fly casting instructions. 
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Address P, O. Box 1837 


kali Wat erproof 


Silk Lines 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made, Strength, yardage and prompt 
delivery guaranteed. Write for our 
catalogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the cheap- 
est, but we do claim to make the best. 


4 2% 4.30 
Postage 0c extra 7 


ANGLERS’ GUIDE AND CATALOGUE 


Every angler should have one. It is full of 
useful hints and contains plates of FLIES, 
LURES, etc., in natural colors. It has 400 
pages, and will be mailed FREE to all anglers 
writing to Hardy Bros., Ltd., Bondgate, 
Alnwick, England. 


_Hardys are makers of the famous “PALA- 
KONA” Split Bamboo Rods, used by thou- 
sands of expert anglers, all over the world. 
Anglers visiting Europe should make it a 
duty to inspect Hardy’s Magnificent Show- 
Tooms and wonderful display of Fishing 
Tackle, at HARDY HOUSE, 61 PALL 
MALL, LONDON, S. W. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


q'no Y  dismall yo r p 
the night the Northland Echo,.a: packet 
ofthe Northern Trading Company, ar- 
tived from Fort McMurry when they 
fairly raised hell. Things fight, the 
world over, but a real knock-down-and- 
drag-out is a husky dog-fight, and this 
is what we saw when the steward and 
his assistants threw over some scraps 
of food from the deck of the packet. 

These huskies, so vitally necessary 
for transportation during the long 
winter months, were allowed to roam 
around on the loose, all summer, often 
proving a distinct menace to traders 
and trappers, who couldn’t guard their 
supplies day and night. 

Hungry and emaciated, they will go 
through $2,000.00 worth of goods, 
wooden-cased and_ strap-ironed for 
Northern shipment; ripping open the 
cases with their saber-toothed fangs, 
and crunching tin cans of condensed 
milk and syrup for their luscious con- 
tents. One husky actually climbed on 
the roof of a trapper’s cabin whose 
owner was off for three days, and was 
last seen going down the chimney head- 
first. Many conjectures were offered 
by the Indians and trappers as to just 
how that husky would wet his whistle, 
after he had fimished off all the salt- 
pork in the shack. 

However, we didn’t wait to see, but 
beat it across to Fort Smith, spending 
the night at Mickey Ryan’s Halfway 
House, got our outfit reloaded and much 
better distributed this time too, and 
prepared to shove off, as soon as the 
Athabaska River arrived with the last 
mail we would receive till the follow- 
ing January. 

The dogs were running wild here, 
howling all night and eager to take 
advantage of any carelessness on our 
part, to eat us out of all our grub. Eric 
and I ate at Connibear’s log cabin 
restaurant, dined with Inspector and 
Mrs. Fletcher, of the R. C. N. W. M. P., 
saw the falls (from the bank, thank 
Allah) and spent a mighty pleasant 
three days. 

Corporal Cook gave us a dandy dog, 
Pete, combination shepherd and husky. 
Pete had the habit of leading the other 
dogs into too many brawls, and would 
then beat it way off and watch the fun. 
Not one of the other dogs could ever 
catch him; he was too fast for them 
all. However, he proved to be a most 
lovable, though mischievous pup. Eric 
bought an Indian bitch, already bred 
to the leader of the Police team and 
due in about two months. We called 
her Princess and she was just that; 
coal black all over, except her four feet 
and breast which were snow white by 
contrast. 


The weather was clear and warm for 


‘travelling, but we waited, and were re- 


warded with a letter each on Sunday 
night, September 7th. The Govern- 
ment Agent, McDougal, asked us to 
take the last mail to Fort Simpson, 500 
miles further North. We agreed as we 
were the last boat down and had we 
refused the good people there would get 
no more mail till January. 


y howled and | - 
howled until -finally in the middle of 


The natural food of Bassis Frogs. Give th 
what they want and watch them strike. arr 


Heddon san: 


BAITS 


Convenient=Efficient=Cleanly~Hamane 

as life-like as life itself. Choice of 

Lany Frog—Little Luny—Spoon-y Frog 
Also many of the famous fish-getting ‘Heddon 

Dowagiacs” are now made with Frog colorings. 

Be sure to put some Heddon Frog Baits in 


your tackle box. Write for Catalog 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS  Dowagiac, Mich, 


Heddon Fishing 


uine Dowagia 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


Follow the practice of the world’s 
foremost anglers and purchase 
Edw. vom Hofe quality tackle. 
Hunters of big game fish our- 
selves, we subject every article 
of tackle to exacting tests before 
it enters our salesrooms. Years 
of experience—this business was 
established back in 1867—have 
taught us exactly the kind of 
y tackle which fishermen prefer. 
Never has Edw. vom Hofe tackle 
quality been sacrificed to price— 


and never has this quality served as an excuse for a 
high price. er 
2c stamp for 168-,uye catalog 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & COMPANY 


91 Fulton Street New York City 
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Made under J.P. Shannon Patents 


et in the weeds... 
or the big boys 


You can fish the thickest weeds with ease 
with a Shannon Twin Spinner. It’s abso- 
lutely weedless and snagless. You can fish 
deep water or shallow, cast or troll with it 
—the Shannon’s a fish-getter any way you 
use it. Made with Red, Yellow and White 
Feather Fly; Natural, Red, Yellow, White 
and BlackBucktail;Red orGraySquirrelTail. 
Price, each, 90c. Barbed or Barbless Hooks. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send direct. 
Send for beautiful catalog of 
Jamison Fish-Getting Lures 
THE W.J. JAMISON COMPANY 
739S. California Ave. Dept.114 Chicago, Ill. 
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JEFORE leaving 
J plain the extreme strategical im- 
portance of Fort Smith as a customs 
house for taking in liquor. Here was 
the only entrance to a vast territory, 
stretching clear to the Arctic on the 
North and from the Yukon Divide to 
the Barren Lands on the East. Roughly 
it contains about 5,000 inhabitants, 90 
per cent. of which are Indians. 

Now an Indian, be he Slavey, Lou- 
cheux, Esquimaux or half-breed, is a 




















ee BUY 
Se” DEPENDABLE 
FISHING TACKLE 


1f our goods are not better than you can purchase 
ANYWHERE else for equal price, return them and 
have price refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 


H. L. LEONARD 
Split Bamboo Rods 


Have been made by the same Organization and un- 
















der the same supervision for the past 50 years. The 
knowledge, care and skill, used in the selection of 
materials and manufacture make Leonard Rods THE 
WORLD’S STANDARD OF COMPARISON. BUY 
A LEONARD—and let the ‘‘other fellow’’ compare 
his Rod to yours! A full line of patterns of Rods 


for ALL KINDS OF ANGLING, is shown in our 


catalog. 
DRY FLY RODS 


No. 50 —Length 8 ft., Weight 35 oz..... $53.00 
No. 50/2—Length 8/2 ft., Weight 4 oz....... 53.00 
No. 51 —Length 9 ft., Weight 4% oz..... 53.00 


WET FLY RODS 


No. 45 —Length 9 ft., Weight 4 oz....$48.00 
No. 52HLH—Length 91 ft., Weight 7 oz.... 53.00 

The Numbers 51 and 52HI,H are suited for the 
heavier fishing of Canada, Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific Coast. 


Dry flies 

that float ; 

Wet flies 

tied 

correctly 1} 


WILLIAM MILLS + re EXTRA QUALITY 
(Finest Possible to Make) 

Wet Flies, Regular Tie—on Gut..... $1.50 per dozen 

Wet Flies, Light Tie—on Gut....... $1.50 per dozen S ' 

Dry Flies, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks.$2.00 per dozen i , 
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A LOW-PRICED DOUBLE TAPERED LINE 


These lines are good quality pure Japan thread silk, 
enameled in a new and superior manner; they are 
serviceable lines at a moderate price. Made in 
mottled water color—30-yard lengths. 


BIZ ..cccrccccccvcceces E F 
Each $4.00 $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established 1822—Now in 106th Year) 
Everything for the Angler 
Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions and 
prices of goods, but also COLOR PLATES OF 
FLIES and a “NOVEL INDEX” with complete de- 


scription of outfits for angling for various Game 
Fishes. COPY MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10 cents 


IN STAMPS. 











my old friend Frank Wood in his 

sporting goods shop in my town. 
Frank is the type of sportsman who 
believes in God because none but an 
Almighty Architect could have designed 
the great outdoors. He is particular 
about his gun because he knows that its 
dependability is measured by the care 
he gives it. He loves his dogs—they 
hunt with him, not for him. An occa- 
sional contact with Wood serves to 
freshen the memories which I have 
cherished through nearly forty years 
of the days when I did some shooting 
in Abilene, Chetopah, Carthage, and 
the Indian Nation with those grand old 
dogs Meteor, Spinaway, Malite, and 
Robert le Diable. 

We had a little nip and Frank told 
me the story of Jennie. There is not 
much to the story. Asa matter of fact, 
unless you are a devotee of bird shoot- 
ing, it will mean less to you than a trip 
through Washington Market, but if you 
are a disciple of the dog and gun, per- 


N=: long ago I dropped in to see 

































BETTER THAN EVER 


Tells When You Can Catch Fish 
PRICE 25c 5 FOR $1.00 


O. F. CALENDOR 
BOX S04 HIGH STA. . 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In Large Numbers. Also Skunk, Weasel, Mink, Muskrats 
and many other fur-bearing animals, with my new Fold- 
ing, Galvanized §' TRAPS, They catch 
them like a fiy-trap catches flies. Big money-makers for 
ishermen. Made in all sizes. Just the thing to 

take along on your comping or fishing trips. Write today 
\ ist, and my Free Formula for 

making best baits known for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dcpt.25, Lebanon, Mo. 
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(To be continued) 
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She hopped onto Wood’s outstretched hand. 


JENNIE 


The Tame Grouse of Westchester County 


By Joun W. Munson 


Vad LO J is US VOTISCUU uly, iS 






not only forbidden to give him booze o 
any kind, but each white is only allowed 
two gallons per year, and that on Goy- 
ernment Permit. The logical place for 
search is at this point where every box 
and barrel has to be portaged. 

And so—away on September 8th, 
with our two dogs barking lustily. We 
put up a leg-o-mutton sail and let her 
rip, as we were now in sand formation 
once more, with no rocks to dodge. 























haps you will be amazed as I was and, 
undoubtedly, you will share the skepti- 
cism which I felt at the time. The best 
of sportsmen are given to romancing 
now and then. Experiences of today 
when recounted tomorrow are ap: to be 
descriptions of what we dreanied of 
doing rather than what we actually did. 
But it is a sportsman’s privilege to 
make fanciful flights into the boundless 
land of imagination. You know how it 
is during the off season when you g0 
over the guns and the shooting togs— 
they do not need looking after, because 
you put them away properly, but just 
to handle them a bit sort of brings back 
memories of the last trip. How you 
worked on this or that covey—it does 
not matter that you missed some easy 
shots, you were not out to slauhter— 
you see the dogs ranging out, with their 
tails lashing for very joy, then a point 
near an old rail fence—there like 
graven images they stand while you 
come up—then the whirr of the birds 
and the bang! Was there ever any- 
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emale grouse as any 
She hopped up onto 


CAMPERS / 


wed glory of the open country which is your Wood’s outstretched. hand, spread out Get this book ¢ 
Jov- birthright and you get up in the morn- her exquisite wings and tail and made ab seen) “adda seh od ae - 
for ing, swallow some patent breakfast a queer low whistling sound as if ask- \, to camp, pack, cook—sent FREE by New 
ben food and hunch your back over the old ing for the grain which, in our haste, Palle cap ors tae Seeane eek 
desk. we had neglected to bring along. Each ae ope York City 

8th, I repeated Frank Woods’ story to of us in turn held the bird on our a 
We some of my friends in the city and they hands and then, with the gathering 

her at once became native Missourians twilight, turned back to our car. Jen- TOURISTS OVAL TOP 
ition without a dissenting voice. Soon Jan- nie followed at our heels for a short FO LDING TENT 


uary 14th, 1928, the writer, accom- 
panied by a doctor who is one of the 
foremost bird hunters and dog judges 
in America, a lawyer who is a grandson 
of an ex-Governer of Virginia and who, 
I believe, was born with a shot gun in 
his hand, and an insurance man (insur- 
ance from necessity, a sportsman by 
instinct), motored out thirty-five miles 
from New York to Mount Kisco where 
we picked up Jennie’s press agent. A 
few miles back from the village over a 
highway crowded with motor cars, a 
half mile to the east over a dirt road, 
and we stopped. Five minutes walk 
brought us to the edge of a wood as 
silent and secluded as the wilderness of 


distance, and as she approached the 
boundary of her little domain, disap- 
peared into the underbrush. 

This bird was first seen about seven 
months ago by a hunter who was work- 
ing through that neighborhood. He 
fired at her and missed. Instead of 
taking flight, the bird came running to 
him and stopped at his feet. 

Unmolested by further sportsmen, 
she has remained within a radius of 
about a hundred yards of the spot ever 
since. 

I have talked with a number of 
people who have seen this bird and 
their different opinions are interesting. 
One good old native insists that the 


Folds up with the canvas on. Can be set up 

or taken down in less than one minute. Neat 

bundle for carrying. Also folding canvas boats. 
Write for FREE CATALOGUE, 

Vv. A. NOBLE, MFR., LAURENS, IOWA 


- Would have liked our FREE 
Catalog “M’—SEND FOR IT 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials 
»” Australian Boomerang, alt beautiful bent 


L.E. STEMMLER CO. ( Devt. /» Queens Village, N. Y. 
Est. 1912--Dealers write for prices also. 


END SICKNESS 


the Ozarks. The time had arrived for 
Frank Wood to do his stuff. I had 
endorsed for him, my name was across 
the back of his story, we were together, 
but the other three wore on their faces 
that sinister expression which men have 
just before administering a sound 
“razzing.” 


reincarnated spirit of some sportsman THIS NEW WAY 


abides in Jennie. That may or may ‘ie ais > a 
s oO medicine, drugs, or dieting. ust a light, 

not be true—I am not up on the habits small, comfortable inexpensive Radio-Active Pad, 
of departed souls. Some say she is] worn on the back by day and over the stomach 
at night. old on free trial. ou can be sure it 

crazy, but I doubt that. : It seems to is helping you before you buy it. Over 100,000 
me that the faculty in wild birds that] sold on this plan. Thousands have written us 


* * * * that it healed them of Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
admits of domestication is unusually High Blood Pressure, Constipation, Nervous Pros- 


developed in Jennie. One thing, how-| tration, Heart, Lungs, Liver, Kidney and Bladder 





tf “Jennie, Jennie,” Frank called into ever, I am sure of and it is that I have trouble, - No matter what you have tried; ot 
if the silent wood. Not a sound but the gone into the brush for many a grouse, Active Solar Pad. at oar risk Write today for 
; ria er and descri > > re. ~ 
4 mocking echo of his voice. ==» ~——_—rbut never before have I called one and/ [S" appiiance Go. 780 Bradbury’ Bide. Los 
+) Jennie, Jennie, come on, Jennie,” he had it come out and hop onto my hand. | Angeles, Cal. 

repeated in the same low tone. Silence, Have you? 

painful silence broken only by the in- Jennie has given to hundreds of 

surance man who offered ten to one sportsmen and naturalists the apprecia- Sa 

that Jennie was a myth. The doctor, tion of nature which is the groundwork he Wekar toa’ 

who was more of a diplomat, offered of conservation laws—Indignation has ERO a 

five to one that Jennie would not keep been aroused on several occasions by Ss 

her date. It looked bad for Frank— reports that she had been improperly 

and for me. Our reputations hung by - treated and it would be a sad day for - 

a thread. the offender if her friends could locate Log Cabins 

“Here she comes,” said Frank. There the responsibility of any real injury to 

was a rustle in the leaves and suddenly, her. The entire neighborhood is de- and Cottages 

without the slightest sign of fear or termined that her confidence shall be 

timidity, there came running towards rewarded with the care and attention 

and, us out of the underbrush as handsome it deserves. WILLIAM 6. — 

-epti- HE most popular book on the 
iat subject of building and furnish- 

—- ing Log Cabins or Cottages ever writ- 
neing ten. This volume contains the solu- 
soday tion of all problems that confront the 
to be builder of a temporary or permanent 
d of home, and furnishes full explanation 
y did. on how and where to build anything 
re to from a shack to the most pretentious 
‘dless mountain structure. Added to the 
ow it practical and valuable instruction on 

. the construction of fireplaces, chimneys, 
u 8 rustic stairways, etc., this book con- 
ee tains 43 full-page illustrations — 57 
cause figures. 
_ just Price $2.00, Postpaid 

back Book ogg 
- you 
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Photo by Ray Puck 
Courtesy U. S. 
Forest Service 
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mer will see a quickening of our 

interest in not only upland game 
and wild waterfowl breeding but in 
aviculture and acclimatization gener- 
ally. The introduction of many new 
species of valuable insect-eating, weed- 
seed-eating song and game birds into 
this country, throughout the entire 
Pacific coast states, in British Colum- 
bia, and all south of Dixie Line, is 
quite feasible. We can take many les- 
sons from the British Avicultural So- 
ciety, also from the’ New Zealand 
Acclimatization Society. Then we have 
the recently formed Avicultural Society 
of America, largely through the efforts 
of Dr. Leon Patrick of Orange, Cali- 
fornia. 

Many readers have regretted the 
extermination of the Carolina paro- 
keet, of the passenger pigeon, of the 
Labrador duck, but scientific aviculture 
can replace these birds with a score of 
varieties of valuable birds, parokeets 
from southern South America; wild 
pigeons such as the European wood 
pigeon or the band tailed pigeon of the 
Pacific coast; and many, many ducks 
from all parts of the world, for which 
see Phillips’ “Natural History of the 
Ducks”. Fully three score of the par- 
rot family could replace the Carolina 
parokeet. The small parrots are almost 
entirely weed seed eaters. The Nicobar 
pigeon alone, to mention none of the 
others, far surpasses the late passenger 
pigeon in beauty. Of course, there is 
the sentimental feeling about these 
birds having been indigenous to the 
country, but it is wiser to replace them 
with others of their kin. 

If I can be the means of some of you, 
be the number few or many, enjoying 
your bit of ground more fully, I shall 
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[me spring and the ensuing sum- 





Practical GAME BREEDING 


feel I have written to some effect. 
Every day I receive letters from read- 
ers inquiring what kind of game birds, 
wild waterfowl, ornamental birds may 
be bred on a half acre, a quarter acre, 
a tenth acre, even a corner of a city 
lot, back of one’s house. Now, when the 
area is less than a quarter, I am rather 
concerned, for I can call to mind only 
the partridges, such as Gambel’s, Val- 
ley, scaled, Chukar; pigeons, such as 
the Nicobar, the different partridge 
pigeons, and so on; or, if there is an 
artificial pond or a natural pond on the 
acreage, a few of the teal or smaller 
ducks. But when I do not have to con- 
sider game birds or wild waterfowl 
for the small places, but can venture 
into the aviary birds, I can find several 
thousand varieties of valuable and in- 
teresting highly-colored song birds with 
which one can make a success in breed- 
ing if he or she have but patience. 

I remember one city lot that was 
most intensely and intensively produc- 
tive. Back in 1918, when I was in- 
structor-in-chief in swimming for all 
the government navy, army and avia- 
tion camps in California, my duties car- 
rying me from San Francisco to San 
Diego, I was walking about San Diego 
one day at noon, being too tired to 
eat and I passed a very remarkable 
place. It was a corner house, a three- 
storied square house, with a large 
boulevard in the front and at the side, 
and with quite a large yard at the 
rear. In fact, it was an especially large 
lot for California, where houses are 
crowded together so closely that thou- 
sands of houses have no yards at all. 
This three-story house was completely 
covered with the largest bougainvillea 
I ever saw, for it covered all the four 
sides of the house and the roof too. 
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Inside of the fence were a small, very 
compact but prolific kitchen garden; a 
lawn, around which were dovecotes for 
various kinds of doves; a rabbitry; a 
place for guineapigs; an aviary con- 
taining a large assortment of- Austra- 
lian birds. Out on the boulevard, over- 
flowing from the garden, were large 
breeding cages for canaries. One of 
these cages held fully a hundred young 
canaries that had evidently been taken 
out of the nearby breeding cages as be- 
ing ready to sell. Every square inch 
of ground was occupied; even the lawn 
was used as clothes were hung out to 
dry and the owner of this wonderfully 
productive corner lot was: cutting grass 
and dandelions for her rabbits and 
guineapigs. She was a large square- 
boned, square-jawed woman; such a 
type it seemed to me as would be the 
last in the world to be fond of such 
tiny pets. 


S the owner was out-of-doors work- 

ing among her pets, and looking 
was rude, even though the place was 
so interesting, I thought I had better 
ask some questions to show that I 
knew a bit about birds, so I said: 

“Do you have much trouble with the 
butcher bird killing your canaries?” 

Now, I had had it told me in Cali- 
fornia, frequently, that to hang 4 
canary in a cage, in the open, was in- 
viting sure death because the shrike, 
commonly known as the butcher bird, 
would swoop down on it and kill ‘t. 

“No, indeed, no butcher bird has ever 
tried to kill my canaries.” 

The lady cast a rather discainful 
look upon the canary cages on the 
boulevard, as though it might be rather 
interesting to have a combat with 4 
butcher bird as opponent; such an event 
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MIC Make 


citing. 


The economic use of the soil by this 
lady was an example of intensive cul- 
tivation. Even the bougainvillea, where 
it emerged from the ground, took up 
less than a square foot of surface soil. 
The grape vines were just the same, 
some occupying’as little as three square 
inches of earth surface. Everywhere 
there were plants or birds. Here was 
a miniature garden and bird farm that 
brought the joys of country life and 
out-of-doors work into the midst of a 
busy city life. 

This month you should punt around 
your marshes and get rid of the turtles. 
You can pull them out by the tail with- 
out any trouble though a strong, long 
handled nct will secure them with more 
certainty as they will sink again to 
the dense weeds sometimes just as you 
go to reach for them. But you are per- 
fectly safe in grabbing a snapper by 
the tail. During warm days this month, 
these destructive creatures can be easily 
approached as they are quite sluggish 
this period of cold water and warming 
air. Just a year ago I was on a 3,000 
acre marsh on the north shore of Lake 
Erie, the Turkey Point Duck and Musk- 
rat Ranch. I went out in a punt with 
the gamekeeper and we came across 
at least a dozen large snappers in no 
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Please mention FOREST AND STREAM 
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Free Booke iin al sscst how to learn taxi- 
dermy. Send Today. You will be delichted. Don’t Delay! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy *“OmANA NEB.“ 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Breed squabs and 
Two make money, Sold 

prices than 

chickens. Write 

at once for two 

free book stell- 

ing how to do 

for Books 3 and 4, You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, 502 H Street, Melrose High- 
lands, Massachusetts. Fstablished 27 years. 


by millions at higher 
it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 


artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. Al 


Wild 
Rabbits - 


Jacks and Cottontails 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking 
or coursing. Place cottontail orders now which 
can be shipped only in the late fall and winter 
months, can furnish Jacks at all times except in 
summer when the weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. 


Every Customer Satisfied 


_EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 


ITED ee eS LLG 
a : 
and Jishing 

Natural aquatic food plants that will 
bring thousands-of Wild Ducks and Fish 
Oech mer ee ste eC eT RO 8m 
Duck Potato and 30 others described in 
free illustrated booklet. Write, describe 
waters, and receive free planting advice 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


CD ae OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Latest Free Folder explains stecking, in- 
cludes letters from customers, Game Of- 
ficials, prominent sportsmen and clubs. 
Delivery February, March and April. 
Live arrival anywhere guaranteed. 
ORDER NOW. 


M. E. BOGLE 
510 E. Elmira, San Antonio, Texas 
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BOOK: “Hunting the Wild Turkey 
Turkey Calls 


This hand book will explain the turkey language, 
give the meaning of the different yelps, clucks, 
and other calls, and full instructions for imitating 
all these calls with my TURKEY CALL. It also 
deals fully with the most successful methods used 
by expert turkey hunters in the fall and early 
winter season, mid-winter season, and the gobbling, 
or mating season. Any novice can become an ex- 
pert turkey hunter if he will give the necessary 
practice in learning to use the call, and follow 
instruction in hand book. 
-- $1.50 





>? 


Price of hand book....... pialew 
Price of Turkey Call... --- $3.50 


Business reference: Union & Planters Bank & Trust Co. 
bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


TOM TURPIN 1150 Eastmoreland Ave., 


Memphis, Tenn. 


[CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ) 












In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 





FOR SALE—MY FOUR-YEAR-OLD COON- 


hound Bill, if unsatisfactory express on me. Frank 


Barker, Dept. 47, Springfield, Tenn. 





RABBIT HUNTERS! YOU THAT LIKE 
the music of the Hound and the sport of shooting 
Rabbits before the hounds. I have some to offer 
of this kind; they are two years old, medium 
size, raised and trained up in the country, and 
are real good routers and steady drivers and all- 
day hunters; they know how to hunt and run 
Rabbits in the briars and underbrush; they will 
hunt anywhere there are Rabbits. Will give 10 
Days’ trial. First $27.50 gets them. E. R. 
Moody, Paris, Tenn. 


BEAGLE PUPS, MALES $8.50; FEMALES, 
$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


HUNTERS—IF YOU BY ED, MY 4-YEAR- 
old coonhound, I pay express. Deposit $35.00 
anywhere. Lube Beadles, S326, Mayfield, Ky. 


FOR SALE—ONE $100.00 COONHOUND 
last fall, now offered for $40.00 on 30 days’ trial. 
Dorace Scott, D383, Calhoun, Ga. 


DEPOSIT $45.00 WITH YOUR AGENT 
and give my coonhound Edison a trial, satisfaction 
ore Robert Morris, Dept. 34, Huntsville, 

la. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS AND _ GREY- 
hound for bench shows or coursing. GEO. E, 
HINEMAN, DIGHTON, KANSAS. 








POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FREE SALES LIST REGISTERED ENG- 
lish, Llewellyn, Irish, Gordon Setters and Pointers, 
Broken dogs, young dogs ready for work, bred 
bitches and puppies. Golden West Kennels, 
Dundee, Minn. 


IRISH SETTERS—BRED TO WIN. BEAU- 
tiful puppies and trained dogs at reasonable prices. 
pag Thayer, Route 27, South Byron, New 

ork. 














BROKEN POINTER DOG, THREE YEARS 
old, white and liver spotted, staunch on points, 
retriever, good nose, all-day hunter, $50.00. 
Broken setter dog, three years old, white and 
black spotted, staunch on points, retriever, good 
nose, $50.00. Will ship C. O. D. on 5 days’ trial. 
You pay express charges, if returned. We have 
others. Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tennessee. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS—2 MO. TO 1 YR. 
old. Hope McDowell, Grove City, Pa. 


IRISH SETTER, BITCH, PEDIGREED, 
five years old, trained two seasons, house com- 
panion. Being unable to keep her in apartment, 
will sell reasonable. Write FOREST & STREAM. 
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S aly WU OS Passing rie ap e€acn 
.. day ‘from rookeries-miles away’. Use 
“old limber. in. construction and put 

out bait around the trap to get the 

crows coming. If the crows in your 
vicinity are small it will be necessary 
to shorten the distance between rungs 
on ladder. Always leave a couple of 
decoys. You will probably have the 
best catches during the winter months 
when the birds are banded together.” 














A 


The Fenton 
crow trap. 

Instructions for 
the construction 
of this trap are 
contained in Mr, 
Corsan’s article. 

















Be re ene ease aia ee 
SOC 


meee: . 


‘ta Suc! a ak snoré 
at the edge of a woods, or whereever 
you have observed crows to gather, but 
place it far enough away from barns, 
sheds, dwellings to avert any suspicion, 
Bait with crow dainties. One could 


even put a false bottom of % inch mesh 
under which a few young ducklings 
might be placed, along with a pan of 
water. This, where the trap was partly 
in shade. 















Training ¢4e Spaniel 


By Dr. Witiiam A. BRUETTE 


RETRIEVING 


accomplishment that a_ spaniel 
can be taught, and it is a feat to 
which they lend themselves willingly. 
There is a decided difference of opinion 
as to what constitutes a retriever. 
Some men believe their dogs are re- 
trievers if they will chase after a ball 
or stick, pick it up and bring it back 
in an uncertain way and then lay it 
down a few feet away. This in no 
sense of the word denotes ‘a finished 
retriever; in fact, it is only rudi- 
mentary fetching, and the dog which 
will simply pick up objects in plain 
sight and which hunts for them with 
his eyes and does not use his nose 
should not be considered a goo¢ retriev- 
er. A properly trained retriever will 
not go for an object until ordered to 
do so, and will then go promptly, and 
as soon as he finds what he was sent 
for, picks it up gently and without 
mouthing it returns promptly and de- 
livers it into his master’s hands. A 
retriever should be taught to look for 
things which he has not seen placed or 
thrown and must work by scent and be 
guided this way and that by a wave of 
the hand. 
There are two methods of teaching a 
dog to retrieve, the force system and 
the natural system. The amateur train- 


RR eccomptish is the most useful 


er will find the natural system the 
safer and easier method to pursue in 
teaching his spaniel, although in many 
cases a combination of both the force 
and natural system proves most suc- 
cessful. 

In using the natural system a span- 
iel’s lessons should begin at an early 
age, for by this method a dog’s natural 
instincts to fetch and carry are taken 
advantage of and developed into « use- 
ful accomplishment. Most puppies have 
more or less of the retrieving instinct, 
as is evidenced by their fondness for 
picking up and carrying odds and ends 
about the house, kennel and yard. At 
the teething period this instinct is espe- 
cially strong, as the gums are in‘iamed 
and the youngsters get more cv less 
relief from mouthing hard objc:ts or 
having a soft object like an old glove 
drawn between their teeth, and these 
conditions can be made use of to *<van- 
tage. Shake an old glove in fron! of a 
puppy and he will grab hold of it; 
draw it through his teeth and throw it 
a few feet away, and it is more than 
likely he will pick it up and give it 4 
shake or two and bring it to you, 9 
that you will again draw it away from 
him and throw it out for him to fetch. 
Every time you throw the glove say 
“fetch.” Repeat this operation about 


It will identify you. 
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half a dozen times, but be sure to desist 
pefore the puppy gets tired of the play, 
for while this is a lesson in your mind, 
in the puppy’s mind it is only play. The 
puppy will not understand the word 
“fetch” at first, but in time, from hear- 
ing it repeated so frequently, he will 
associate it with the act of bringing 
the glove to you. 

For these early lessons a glove is the 
best object that can be used, as it is 
soft on the puppy’s mouth and the 
scent of the hand naturally associates 
it in the pupy’s mind with his master. 
After the puppy has become accustomed 
to the glove and has some idea of pick- 


ing it up and carrying it, various} 


articles should be used, as a soft ball 
cr one of india rubber, or a roll of 
cloth. If this is not done he may inter- 
est himself only in the glove and pay 
no attention to other objects. Repeat 
these lessons several times each day, 
showing him the object and then throw- 
ing it a short distance away for him to 
fetch, until he thoroughly understands 
what is expected, then gradually in- 
crease the distance, always exercising 
great care that you do not attempt to 
force your pupil too fast or throw the 
object too far. These lessons are best 
given in a closed room and the pupil 
generally does best if worked alone, for 
outsiders or other dogs distract his 
attention. In some cases two puppies 
can be worked together, but there is 
always danger of them playing with 
each other and getting their minds off 
the retrieving. There is very little 


trouble in getting the dog to run to the 
object after you throw it and he will 


generally pick it up, and so long as he 
will bring it to you of his own accord 
all is well, but if he will not do so you 
will have to persuade him to fetch it 
to you, and if your voice is not sufficient 
to accomplish this try the effects of 
rewarding him with a tid-bit. In giv- 
ing lessons this way the dog must not 
be too hungry, for if he is, after he 
receives the first reward it will drive 
all thoughts of fetching out of his mind 
and he will think only of the food and 
will watch the hand that gave him the 
morsel. Throw the glove or other object 
six or eight feet away, and if he fetches 
it to you reward him with a morsel of 
meat and pat him on the head to show 
your appreciation. Repeat this lesson 
several times and reward him as often 
as he brings you the object thrown of 
his own accord, but if he fails to do so 
do not reward him. If he drops it 
before he reaches you, go to him and 
place it in his mouth, say “fetch” and 
walk him back to the place where you 
stood and then reward him. The idea 
Is to get him to understand that if he 
brings you the ball he will be rewarded. 
Do not keep him too long at these les- 
sons at one time, but keep them up day 
after day and always give them in 
More or less of a spirit of playfulness; 
after he will retrieve reasonably prompt 
you can become more exacting about 
his always bringing the object to you 
and delivering it into your hand. 

Up to this time the pupil has been 
allowed to run for the object as soon 
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REVWITALIZE 30, 
DOG 
WITH DENT’S CONDITION PiLts 
A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 4{ 
dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 
tion and the simpler ailments. 
60 cents at druggists or hv mail. 
DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


Kennel Records 
HANDY book for immediate record of 


all events and transactions, relieving 

the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
enable the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 


60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents 
Book Department 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West s7th St. New York, N. ¥. 


The 
Complete 
Dog Book 


The dogs of 
America, Great 
Britain and 
other countries 
are fully de- 
scribed in this 
modern work, 
written by an 
authority of in- 
ternational repu- 
tation. It is a 
book that pre- 
sents in an en- 
tertaining man- 
ner the history, general characteristics, peculiari- 
ties and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging 
each breed are given, the good points and bad 
points are set forth clearly and are further 
elucidated by a number of beautiful photographs 
of famous specimens of the most important 


breeds. 
353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 West 57th St., New York City. 


The COMPLETE 
DOG BOOK | 


by 
WILLIAI 
Petts 
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SANAHIDE 


For Mange, Eczema and 
Ringworm 

Sanahide! 
A treatment for 
skin disorders. 
Promotes 
strong, healthy 
growth of hair. 
Grows coat for 
show bench. 
Prevents skin 
in fections, 
heals scratches 
as well as 
wounds. Dogs 
like it. 

First of series 


of what users 
say 


Petropalm Corporation, Dept. 
21 Washington St., N. Y. C. 

Send parcel post, collect. 1 pint, $1.00; 
1 quart, $1.50. 





AY Sergeant’s Condition Pills—an 
excellent tonic for your dog. 
60c at your dealer’s or by 
mail. Our Advice Dept. answers questions free. 
Write fully. FREE DOG BOOK on care, feed- 
ing and breeding. Describes diseases 
and gives proper treatment. 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
2255 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va, 
SERGEANT’S 


Dog Medicines 
“Standard Over Fifty Years’? 


a es rrr 
es: 
7 DELCREO 
2 Dog Remedies 
\ Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. E. The Delson ChemicalCo. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Make Sick 


4 
oo 





Ca 
9 thousands, 


ous world over as greatest discovery of the age. 
ts both tape and round worms from dogs. Stops 
‘eps up your pet. Results in two hours, 
or following with laxative. Money back 
lose that fails. 10 capsules $1.50; 20 for 
postpaid. Consultation by letter free. 
SALSBUR 


City, lowa 


POINTERS, ENGLISH SETTERS, WIRE 


FOX TERRIERS 


This old reliable kennel still at 
your service. Established 1870. 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
Remittance must be enclosed 
May forms close March 25. 


orders or checks. 


with order. 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalog ten cents. 





BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 





“FINE THOROUGHBRED NEWFOUND- 
land puppies; Males $20; Females $15. M. Whit- 
acre, Boggstown, Ind.” | 





GREAT DANES—BREEDING STOCK, PUP- 
pies—at stud, Ch. Rolling Hill Vidar. If in- 
terested in real quality write us. Frederikson 
Great Dane Kennels, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES 
—pedigreed—Childrens’ companion and_ guard, 
Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, Indiana. 








POLICE DOGS 


50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart Bloodlines. Females $15.00. Males $25.00. 
White pups $40.00. Shipped C. O. D. on ap- 
proval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 





FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


DOG REMEDIES 





RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 





RUNNING FITS ABSOLUTELY STOPPED 
in 24 hours. Has never failed. Treatment for 
dog $1.00, 3 dogs $2.00 sent postpaid. 
MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS, Cleveland, Ga. 


-_ 





TRAINERS—DOGS 





WANTED—BEAGLES TO TRAIN AND 
board; best of care; prices reasonable; write for 
particulars. Theodore Jambard, Hollis Depot, N. H. 





GET SPECIAL RATE FOR TRAINING OR 
Boarding. Broken Quail and Pheasant Dogs for 
Sale. McGovney’s Kennels, Washington, C. H., 





WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse, quail, pheasant; excellent ref- 
erences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


SPANIELS 





GENUINE IRISH WATER SPANIELS. M. 
Oliphant, Missoula, Mont. 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies. youngstets, trained 
— Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 

alif. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS FROM FIELD 
TRIAL championship stock. Puppies and grown 
dogs. Avandale and Beechgrove strains, eligible, 
reasonable. G. A. Sigel, Jr., 1986 Linden Ave., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES. DAM A 
daughter Champion Obo Donatello, price reason- 
able. Elwood Kennels. 916 East Chestnut, Louis- 
ville, Ky, 
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‘as it was. thrown, and it is also, pre- 











sumed that’ these lessons ‘have ‘been 
continued over a period of four or five 
months and that meanwhile he has been 
taught to drop at command. After he 
has been faithfully drilled in retrieving 
without orders he can be taught to re- 
trieve to order. This can be taught 
easily. Call your dog to you, order 
him to drop, and if necessary steady 
him by laying a hand lightly on his 
shoulder; then throw the ball or glove, 
keep him in position a moment, and 
say “fetch,” waving him on with your 
hand. Practice this until he will lie 
perfectly still when you throw the ball 
and will not start after it until he hears 
the word “fetch,” then practice him 
standing. You can elaborate on these 
lessons and make them more difficult by 
throwing the object into the grass or 
weeds, or tossing it over a fence. After 
he has porgressed as far as this in his 
schooling, a variety of objects should 
be ‘introduced for him to retrieve, so 
that he will not become too much accus- 
tomed to one or two objects. 

During all these preparatory lessons 
the puppy has relied upon his eyes to 
find the object and has not used his 
power of scent. This should be devel- 





oped, and he must also. be taught to 


rely upon his master and look to him 
for instruction as to the direction in 
which to search. As a first lesson leave 
the pupil in one room and hide the bal] 
or glove he has been accustomed to 
retrieving in another room, then call in 
your dog, say “fetch,” and pretend to 
look for the object yourself, hunting 
with him until it is found. Do not hide 
it in too difficult a place, and be sure 
he finds it before he gets tired of the 
search, and never forget to reward and 
praise him for his success. After he 
has become proficient in searching for 
objects that have been hidden about a 
room he can be worked out of doors, 
Order him to drop behind a house or 
fence, or a patch of bushes, and then 
place the ball or glove in some place 
where it can be found easily, gradually 
hiding it in more difficult places. These 
lessons can be rehearsed further by 
hiding pieces of meat or liver about a 
room or yard, and then going with him 
and encouraging him to scent then: out 
and find them; this will teach him to 
use his nose, and if the lessons are 
given on an empty stomach he will 
search industriously and in time be- 
comes very expert. 


The Texas Horned Frog 


By J. W. Manan, Jr. 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
The Catskill Mountains had their mythical Rip 


| Van Winkle who slept a good portion of a cen- 


tury and then returned home to a strange world 
and found recognition difficult. 

France had its Man In The Iron Mask, one 
Comte Antoine Hercule Mattoli, who was im- 
prisoned by Louis XIV. and died in The Bastile 
after thirty-seven years. 

All in ye olden days. 

Now Texas comes forward, in this modern 
time, with a horned frog that lived over thirty 
years, sealed in the corner stone of the old 
courthouse at Eastland, seat of the county by 
the same name. 

Rip Van Winkle’s stunt was caused by an 
irate wife and his love of liquor, so the story 
goes, and he voluntarily went away to snooze 
off a spree and had a lengthy slumber. His 
faithful dog Fritz went into seclusion with him. 

Comte Mattoli was imprisoned, with his facial 
features hidden by the mask of iron, because 
there was fear that his real identity might be- 
come known and that he would dethrone others 
in power. He was not alone, but was attended 
by a retinue of servants, but died within the 
prison in 1703, still wearing the iron mask, 
without the public knowing his exact history. 


And just because he happened to be a poor 
little horned frog, just an insect-eating member 
of the lizard family, and because some people 
were curious as to what would happen to him, 
a Texas creature of this variety was, on July 
29, 1897, placed, with other ,things, in the cor- 
nerstone of the court house then being erected 
at Eastland. And he was sealed in, with 
cement. 

On February 19, 1928, during the wrecking 
of the old structure incidental to the erection 
of a new one, this cornerstone was opened and, 
lo and behold, Mr. Horned Frog was found 
therein, alive! He was removed in the presence 
of a cheering crowd of more than 1,000 per- 
sons. Word has been broadcast regarding the 
stone opening event, many recalled that for 
years it had been related that a frog had been 
sealed therein and the curious were there to see 
just how he, and some of the inanimate things 
deposited, would appear on being brought back 
to the outside world. 

Without light, and likewise without water, 
air or food, this frog had been imprisoned, in 
a little box, with coins, newspapers and other 
mementoes of 1897 and had, under the most 
adverse circumstances, outlived even many people 
who resided in Eastland county at the time of 
his _sealing-in party. 

Mr. Frog is now being cared for in luxury, 
but doesn’t seem to be excited over his ex- 
perience. When removed from the box he was 
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dusty and parched, but blinked his eyes, crawled 
around a bit and gave evidences of being in 
condition to live many more years. His mouth 
seems to have grown together, but otherwise 
he appears normal. 

For some time he has been on display in the 
show window of a store, where he is carefully 
guarded. He has officially been adopted as a 
ward of the county and the officials say will be 
given the best of attention as long as he lives, 
Fabulous offers have been made by show and 
museum people who desire to purchase him, but 
all offers have been rejected. He is not for sale, 
the officials declare. 

As soon as the newspapers announced this 
unusual discovery many Doubting Thomases, not 
only in Texas but throughout the Nation, rushed 
into print telling how, in their estimation, such 
a thing was impossible. But just about as many 
interviews appeared from others in support of 
the incident and declaring that such a thing is 
possible. And some of them, pioneers, related 
stories somewhat similar to, but not cxactly 
equaling, this Eastland incident. 

Eugene Day, wealthy oil man of Eastland, 
lifted the frog from its box. Standing im- 
mediately in his presence and witnessing the 
event were Rev. F. E. Singleton of the First 
Methodist Church. County Commissioner V. V. 
Cooper and others. The frog was held up for 
the throng to view, the greatest exci! ment 
prevailed and the services of a number of lice 
men were required to prevent It being scized 
from those who had taken it from the corner- 
stone . 

W. H. Day of Tulsa, Oklahoma, coms for- 
ward now and declares positively that a horned 
frog was placed in the old cornerstone that 


‘July day in 1897 and that he is the mn who 


placed him there.. He says he was helped in 
this by Eugene Day, his brother, and John 
White and Henry Cobb of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
who were then in Eastland. The Tu'sa man 
says: 

“T know the toad was placed in the Eastland 
cornerstone. I helped place it there. 1 worked 
on the court house from the time it was begun 
until it was finished. : 

“John White was contractor on the job 
Henry Cobb was superintendent. On the day 
that the cornerstone was prepared we worked 
only an hour. There was a horned tod there 
and it was suggested we put it in the corner 
stone. This we. did.” 

E. E. Wood, a pioneer Eastland county 
citizen, says: : 

“I caught a horned frog and brought it to the 
court house when the cornerstone was to be 
thirty-one years ago, for the express purpose 0 
placing it in the cornerstone. Objections 
placing anything alive in the stone arost 
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" «] went away to play in the band and do not 


know. if. the frog*»was placed in the ‘stone.’ 


This from ¥. A... Parks, superintendent for 
the Christy hh Construction Company, which 
is engaged in tearing -down the old building 
and which will erect the new: 

“The cornerstone had not been tampered with. 
I saw the frog, half covered with dust, in the 
cavity. It appeared to be dead and looked as 
flat as a dollar.” 

And, declares Roy Whatley, an employee of 
the construction company: 

“{ picked the concrete from off the top of 
the cornerstone with a pick, and I know the 
stone had not been tampered with. I also saw 
the frog in the stone. It appeared to be dead 
and was very flat. I watched it for some time 
after it was lifted out and saw it when it began 
to show signs of life.” 

Says Eugene Day, the oil man who took it 
out of the stone: 

“] saw the frog, partially covered with dust, 
in the cavity of the stone. I did not put my 
hand on it until I called the attention of the 
Rev. F. E. Singleton, standing near by, to the 
fact that the frog was there. It was some time 
after before I took hold of it.” 

The county judge of Eastland County, Judge 
Ed. Spritchard, declares: 

“The frog was absolutely in the cornerstone 
and no one could have placed it in there when 
the stone was opened. Neither do I see any 
chance or any evidence of the stone having been 
opened beforehand.” 

And here is further confirmation of what 
Mr. Day of Tulsa said: 

Charles U. Connellee, a salesman now residing 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., declares that in 1897 
he stood behind W. H. Day at Eastland and 
saw him place the frog in the cornerstone. 

“Every loyal Texan knows,” declares Con- 
nellee, “that a Texas horned toad will live 100 
years without food or air—provided that he re- 
mains in Texas. It is just jealousy of Texas 
that is causing these scientific doubts about that 
toad.” 

And Mrs. Harry W. Clergen of Oklahoma City 
states that as a little girl at Eastland in 1897 
she was present at the cornerstone placing cere- 
monies and peeped over the shoulders of her 
elders for a “‘farewell look” at the frog just as 
he was placed in the box and was sealed up.” 

From New York comes one of the doubting 
views, this being expressed by Dr. Raymond L. 
Ditmars, curator of the New York Zoological 
Gardens and a noted zoologist. He is quoted 
as saying such a thing is ‘absolutely impos- 
sible,” and that the frog would have lived but 
a short time, possibly not more than three or 
four months. He is said to have declared that 
the Texas tradition that a horned frog can live 
a century without food or water originated with 
discoveries of frogs in rock piles, where there 
had been blasting, saying that frogs creep into 
crevices, but that air is always available for 
them in such places, 

Hitting back at Dr. Ditmars, and _ other 
critics, J. V. Howerton, a banker at Abilene, 
Texas, says: 

“While I was digging a well in Nacogdoches 
County, Texas, forty years ago I dug up, at a 
depth of thirty-five feet, a live toad which was 
. a perfectly air-tight tomb of dirt, gravel and 
clay. 
“We had to break the ball with a pick after 
we discovered one of the frog’s legs sticking out. 
He was perfectly flat when found, but soon 
puffed himself up and hopped off, as chipper 
as you please. ‘ 

“There are a good many things these scientists 
do not know.” 

On the other hand there is a New Yorker who 
supports this Eastland incident. He is Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday, former director of the New 
York Zoological Gardens, and a noted explorer. 
He is quoted: 

“I was in Ceylon digging for elephant bones 
and tusks in sand which was packed so hard it 
had almost the consistency of rock. So far as 
could be observed that sand had been lying there 
for a thousand years. In this impermeable mass, 
about two feet beneath the surface, we un- 
covered a frog which was absolutely entombed 
there. Fortunately, it escaped spades and pick 
axes and was lifted out alive. 

“Its stomach was full of water which it 
ejected and then hopped away. It opened my 
eyes to the possibility of things at which the 
Scientists are prone to scoff. It was impossible 
for that frog to have entered the excavation 
after it had been dug. It was uncovered by a 
shovel in part of the soil which had not been 
touched, There was no fissure or burrow any- 
where in that indurated mass.” 

From Bloomington, Indiana, comes a view on 
this question. Dr. D. W. Hamlett, former Texan 
and assistant professor of zoology at Indiana 

niversity, expresses skepticism and is quoted 
as follows: 

Thirty-one years would seem to me to be 
th ut twenty-nine years too long.” He said 

at he had kept active horned frogs in a cage, 
Without food or water, for four or five months 
and declared that in a state of suspended ani- 
mation such a frog could live for several years. 

It would seem,” he added, “that even in such 


8 state the toad would burn itself out in a few 
Years, 
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Dr. William M. Mann, director of the N: 
Zoological Park at Washington, D. €., says?’ 

“A horned frog, which as‘a matter of fact: 1s 
no frog at all but a variety of lizard, is a sur- 
face creature and could live only a short time 
without air and food. j 

“Under no circumstances would it be possible 
for it to retain life for thirty-one years inside 
an air-tight cell.” 

Some years ago there was published in Texas 
an account of the finding of a frog in a rock 
slab on a farm in the Southern part of Dallas 
County, Texas. 

It was declared that Robert Grounds was 
digging up hard limestone with which to build 
a chimney. Upon splitting one of the slabs, a 
tiny toad frog about the size of a man’s thumb 
was found. It kicked a little and then died. 
How long it had been in the rock or how it 
got there were questions that caused much dis- 
cussion and brought forth numerous theories. 
Some thought it might have been encased dur- 
ing the formation of the rock or that an egg 
deposited there might have been hatched by the 
earth’s natural warmth. 

Prof. Prentiss F, Reed, head of the biology 
department of Austin College at Sherman, Texas, 
says he doesn’t know of another case like this 
on record, but that horned frogs are dormant 
creatures and he thinks they probably would be 
able to live for a long period if there should be 
some dampness on the inside of their tomb. 

It is pointed out that when the frog was 
taken from the cornerstone at Eastland he was 
dusty, and, apparently, there had been no 
moisture within his tomb, at least not for a 
long time. 

The horned frog is found in some Southern 
and in nearly all of the Southwestern States. 
It is really of the lizard family and gets its 
name from the fact that it has horns on its 
head and back and the skin on the entire upper 
surface is also covered with tiny horns or 
stickers. The skin is almost as tough as leather, 
even on the under or stomach side which is not 
so armored. This frog is usually about the size 
of the palm of a man’s hand, and rather flat. 
It has claw-like feet, and a pointed tail. This 
frog does not “hop” like others, but crawls and 
runs at high speed. 

It lives mainly on ‘insects and is especially 
fond of red ants and will often raid their beds, 
or hills, and feast on them. These ants will 
often swarm onto the backs of these little fel- 
lows and sting with all their might, but without 
discomfort to the frog as he is so well armored. 
When they attempt to sting him in his eyes he 
merely closes his optics and shakes them off. 

Horned frogs also eat grasshoppers, flies and 
nearly every kind of bug. They are lightning- 
like quick in snapping up their food. Experts 
at the United States Bureau of Entomology in 
Dallas, Texas, state that while they devour all 
kinds of insects with which they come in con- 
tact, they are not sufficiently numerous in agri- 
cultural sections to be of much value to farmers 
in destroying crop pests. 

I remember, as a bare-foot boy, having some- 
times stepped on these horned creatures, very 
much to my discomfort. The little horns on 
their heads and backs can readily pierce, and 
especially under pressure, even the toughened, 
dirty and stone-bruised sole of a boy’s foot. 

They can run with the speed and cunning of 
a lizard. But we kids used to often catch them, 
sometimes while they were asleep in a sunny 
place. We would drag them around, with twine 
about their necks, or put them in shoe boxes, 
covered with mosquito netting, have a “show” 
and charge so many pennies or buttons for other 
chaps to look at them. They are great sulkers 
when in captivity and will often be dormant 
for hours and keep their eyes closed. 

My nurse, an old negro “mammy” who had 
been with our family for years, used to try to 
frighten me by saying: 

“If you make them mad they will spit tobacco 
juice on you and will squirt blood from their 
eyes. And whatever you do, don’t kill one. 
Because, if you do, our cow will die.” 

Well, I tried, anyhow, to make them “squirt 
blood out of their eyes and spit tobacco juice,” 
but, somehow, they just wouldn’t do either. 

But I never did take a chance on killing one 
just to see if our cow would die. I was too 
fond of milk and cream and butter, although I 
did not like to churn. What boy ever did like 
that task? 

Anyhow, we Texans with our horned frogs 
and many other things, and especially the Rip 
Van Winkle horned frog of Eastland, have got- 
ten into print, with interviews, all over the 
country. 

Texas is great and life is sweet here. Even 
to a horned frog that can live, sealed up in a 
cornerstone in this country, for more than thirty 
years. 

This Eastland incident and the sweetness of 
life in Texas reminds nrte, also, of the fact that 
a jar of honey, found in the tomb of Queen 
Tiy of Egypt, was declared to be still fresh and 
fragrant after 3,300 years. 

I am also told that when the new cornerstone 
for the more modern courthouse at Eastland is 
plaeed, representatives of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will see to it 
that nothing that breathes the breath of life 
will be sealed therein. 
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GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


FOUNDATION STOCK—SILVER MOON 
Strain Foxes and Golden Glow Mink. Pure, pedi- 
greed, prolific foxes. Winners of 77 awards in 
seven years. Hardy, large, northern, pen-raised 
mink. Stock with the best for success. Write 
for literature and prices. Address Dept 5, Lanco 
Fox & Fur Farms, Inc., New Holstein, Wisconsin. 


PHEASANT EGGS, SPRING DELIVERY. 
English Ringneck 25c each, Mongolian Ringneck 
80c, Golden 0c, Silver 70c, Lady Amherst 90c, 
_ $1. Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, 

‘a. 


FOR SALE—BUFFALO WOLF PUPS, 
tame as kitten. Largest wolves in the world. 
Affectionate as dogs. Only pack of big Lobos in 
existence. Illustrated literature ten cents. Mc- 
Cleery Wolf Pack, Kane, Pa. 


MINK — BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Minks. Select Stock. Gold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS AND 
Chicks, our own product; prices reasonable. Sand- 
berg’s Pheasantry, La Junta, Colo. 


PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE—RING- 
neck, Mongolian, Golden, Amherst, Reeves, Sil- 
vers. Karl J. Birnbrauer, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS FOR SALE. DE- 
dricks, Kinderhook, N. Y. 

CAL, VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


FOR SALE—RING-NECK PHEASANT 
eggs for. spring delivery. Eric L. Hoffman, 
Branch, Mich. 


MILK GOATS 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


isan i nal cca 

FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS FROM 
their dens, also breeding stock, white or brown. 
List free. J. E. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


PHEASANT EGGS: GOLDEN, SILVER 
Mongolian, Chinese Ringneck. Booking Orders. 
— appreciated. Highland Pheasantry, Findlay, 

110, 
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FOR SALE—REGISTERED WELL DE- 
veloped silver fox puppies. Our strain have been 
bred together for eight_ years and we have a 
strain which breeds true. Excellent types inoculated 
against distemper. Prices reasonable for first 
class stock. WHITE LAKE FOX RANCH, 
D. R. Aitken, Ranch Manager, Montague, Mich. 


WE OFFER, DARK NORTHERN MINNE- 
sota Muskrats from our Ranch for breeding stock 
for 1928 Delivery. 20.00 per pair; Send $5.00 
with order. Ottertail Fur Farm Co., 809 9th Ave., 
No., St. Cloud, Minn. 


FOR SALE—LIVE MINK — BEAUTIFUL 
Mink Chokers for spring wear—Also instructions 
on capturing Mink and Muskrats alive. _ Fine 
Sport—Big profits! Tamarac Fur Farms, Lake- 
view, Michigan. 

a a a 

FOR SALE—MINK SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B, Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn, 

i aii aig a alae 

DARK MINK FOR SALE—BRED UP 
from Eastern Canadian strain. Very prolific and 
dark. We sell in pairs or single males. Instruc- 
tions can be obtained on how to make easy money 
in mink ranching. Booklet dealing on mink _is- 
sued in January. N. A. Johannes, Licensed Fur 
Farm No. 599, Port Washington, Wisconsin. 











FOR SALE. DEDRICKS, 





SELLING RANCH RAISED MINK — 


Highly illustrated book on building pens and car- 


ing for animals, mailed for $1. Davis Fur Farms, 


Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

WE ARE ACCEPTING ORDERS FOR THE 
season of 1928 delivery, fine dark Minnesota musk- 
rats, well furred and healthy. Our marshes have 
been stocked only with pure bred Wisconsin and 
Minnesota stock. Come to us for the pure bred, 
sturdy strain, raised in the land of Sky Blue 
Waters. Ten Thousand Lakes Fur Farms Cor- 
oration, on Highway No. 12, near St. Paul. 

. O. Address, Lake Elmo, Minnesota. 


VIGOROUS SHOOTING AND FANCY 
pheasants, partridges, grouses, ducks, deer, also 
game eggs. Woelmont Game Farm, 20 Avenue 
Montjoie, Brussels (Uccle.). 


ge ee 
WILD GEESE—WILD DUCKS DECOYS— 
Breeders, Beautiful Folder Free. Wild Game 

Farm, Mohler, Ore. 
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ENGLISH CALL EGGS 
$2.25. Gale Ford, Wilton Jct., 
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Japanese Silkie Bantam, 15—$1.50. Chas. Coates 
Meadville, Missouri. 
DUCK FOODS 
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swarms, 
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Wisconsin. 
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for special prices. 


Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 
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TANNERY, Mineral, 


Virginia. 












select their panels from om 
Nippon Panel Co., Williamsport, 













to mount the horns 
Trade prices to 
Edwin 
Ontario. 


also scalps 
Sets or horns. 
editor of this magazine. 
Game Heads, Unionville, 


REAL HARRIS TWEED. 




























ville, Ontario. 


FISHING LINES: T 
quality casting and trolling. 
card with samples and prices. 


consumer. Silkline Co., Dept. 





head, 28 
45 inches 


Alaska Caribou points 
Palms—Main Shafts 
perfect in every way. 
Unionville, Ontario, 


USED FIELD GLASSES, 
J. Alden Loring, Dept. F, 












heads. Rocky Mountain 
and white tail deer heads, 
Edwin Dixon, Unionville, 


Blk 


Prompt delivery. 
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DUCK FOODS, THAT BRING DUCKS IN 


Suggestions free. 


Oshkosh, 


MINNESOTA WILD ‘RICE. ‘SEED—WRITE 


MacGregor- 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 





YOU CAN HANDLE AND TAN YOUR 


own furs and skins at very reasonable cost. You 
can make lined rugs and robes with mounted 
heads with my up-to-date labor and time saving 
methods. Anyone can do this money-making 
work. No experience needed. Complete formu 
las, ete. Only $5.00 postpaid. Duty free. Ed- 
win Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—MOOSE, ELK, MOUNTAIN 


sheep and deer heads correctly prepared to mount, 
you now 

all. 
Dixon, 


long ; 
Edwin Dixon, 
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Clinton, Ontario, Canada. 
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new 4 h. p. Super 
Newark, 


to-day. L. K. Stuart, 


LET ‘US TAN AND. ‘MAKE UP YOUR FURS. 


and repair old furs. 


FUR 


GOOD TAXIDERMISTS EVERYWHERE 


catalogue—It’s Free. 


have. 
Reference, 
dealer in 


VERY HIGH 


class sports material, and aristocrat of tweed for 


all outdoor wear, direct from makers. Suit- 
lengths by mail. Samples free. Newall, 68 
Stornoway, Scotland. State shades desired. 


FOR SALE—TWO NEWLY MOUNTED 


50 inches, 


moose heads; spread of horns, 47 and 
wide palms; perfect heads in every way.__Rea- 
sonable prices. Edwin Dixon, taxidermist, Union- 





THE VERY HIGHEST 
Enclose stamp for 
We sell direct to 
A, 


kin, Ill. 





FOR PR ee eee RARE 
double 


Brow 
absolutely 
axidermist, 


TO $27. 
¥. 


FOR SALE — NEWLY MOUNTED ELK 
sheep heads, black tail 
sets of horns, elk teeth 
Ontario. 


FOR SALE—A MALE PASSENGER PIGEON 


well mounted and in perfect condition. 


Charles B. 


A CHANCE OF A LIFE TIME. ALMOST 


sacrifice—Write 
New 


York. 
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ARCHERY TACKLE 


YEW BOWS—$10 TO $25—DELIVERED. 
Write for descriptive —— Olympic Archery 
Co,,. Port Angeles, Wash. 








AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy, Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 














HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 





rors at home. Immense profits plating autoparts, 
tableware etc., Write for information, SPRINKLE. 
Plater., 680 Marion, Indiana. 





HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 
MEN WANTING OUTDOOR WORK 


qualify for Forest Ranger Position. Start $125 
month, cabin and vacation; patrol the forest ; 
protect the game; give tourists information. Write 
Mokane Institute, M-27, Denver, Colo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE. TIME, WRIT- 
and Magazines. Exp. un- 


ing for Newspapers 

necessary. Copyright Book, “‘How to write for 

Pay,’ Free. Press Reporting Inst., 955, St. 
Mo. 


Louis, 


"MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 





$200 mo. and furnished; hunt, fish, trap. For 
details, write Norton Inst., 222 Temple Court, 
Denver, Colo. 





MEN, GET FOREST RANGER OR RAIL- 
way mail positions; $135-$225 mo.; permanent; 
experience unnecessary. For coaching details 
write S. BRADFORD, 381 South 52nd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


BOATS 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT USING OUR 
KNOCK-DOWN frames and ready cut materials. 
5d models. Runabouts, cruisers, outboard motor 


speedsters, row and sail. Send 25c for catalog. 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box 3, Saginaw West 
Side, de, Mich. 7 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


RIFLETELESCOPES, 2%4x, $15.00; MOUNT- 
ings, $7.75. F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, 


Illinois. 


WALNUT GUN CABINETS AT FACTORY 
prices. Illustrated folder free. Corbett Cabinet 
Company, St. Marys, Pa. 


“B & M” SPORTER, WATSON SIGHTS, 
Telescope Sights, Reloading Tools and Compo- 








nents, Cleaning Rods and other Accessories. Free 
Circulars. Complete Handbook fifty cents. Beld 
ing & Mull, S06 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 








ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


ANTIQUE PISTOLS, RIFLES, POWDER- 


List freee NAGY, 


Pa, 


flasks, Indian relics. 
18th, Philadelphia, 


horns, 
SK South 


INDIAN RELICS, MISCEL- 
oo lists ten cents. Ms 
Vis 





OLD ARMS, 
laneous curios, 
Carter, Elkhorn, 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW. ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $4.50; 


7 = Fobs, $1.00; dozen selected arrowheads, $2.50. 

SECRETS OF TRICK SHOOTING. ONLY | “Everything Indian.” Costumes, Blankets. Cata- 

expose of Stage Shooting Tricks ever published. | logue and birchbark canoe, 25c. CHIEF FLY- 

Price $1.00. Vincent MacLean, 97 Parkview.|} ING CLOUD, Dept. F., S. Harbor Springs, 
Bangor, Me. Michigan. 
















“Nox Rain’ pad. Means 
weather. Agents wanted. 
Waukon, la. 





256 





safety 


401 Worcester 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


in 


CAR DRIVERS—SEND 50 CENTS FOR 


raining 


St, 


| Carter, 


INDIAN CURIOS. 
mens. Antique Guns. 
all parts of the world, 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


Pistols and Daggers from 
Illustrated list, 10c. N. E. 
















































































































STONE AGE SPECI- 
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OLD MONEY WANTED 











$2 to $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS 


of Old or Odd Coins. 


may be VERY valuable. 
Get Posted. We pay 


anteed Prices. 


LE ROY, N. Y 


RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE °:; 
German bil { 


Salt Lake (ity, 


$% size, 53c; dollar size $1.10. 
Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
Utah, 





REAL ESTATE 


fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; 


Hunting, fishing, trapping, 


No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


Keep ALL old mone;, 
Send 10 cents for 
Illustrated COIN VALUE BOOK, 4x6. 


$5.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-A 
Ozarks, 
Hiram Hubbard, 





FURNISHED CAMP—tent, boat, 
for sale, $500.00—part cash, balance 
Guy Crockett, Guilford, Maine. 


cam 


it 
ew 
Guar 


CASH. 
CLARKE COIN CO. (Forest & Stream De 


a's 
















coln, Nebr. 





Bloomingdale, 


free list. DeCoudres, 















sites, fur-farms, farming lands. 
consin. 


FISHING BAITS 


FISHERMAN! 
balls for fishing and recipe for 
instructions; 50 cents postpaid. 
Box 9, Springfield, Mo. 


Henry 


MUSKRAT AND BEAVER FARMS; 
Mich. 


WRITE EINAR KNUDTSON FOR Cc 
Eau Clair 


SPORTSMEN, 50 DO 


making sar 





CANARIES 


Fine healthy singers and breeding pairs. 
tion guaranteed. Frank Caduff, $17 
Newark, N. J 


THOROUGHBRED ROLLER CANS 
16 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY 'OR 
cash, no matter where located; particular ee, 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell in- 




















My Friend 


Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 


in the covers. 
of game birds, the habits and habitat 
ruffed grouse, with just the right t 
reminiscence and personal experience. 
The author is an acknowledged auth 
grouse dogs, and has probably had 1 
perience in the field than any man of ! 


148 pages__ Illustrated Cloth, 
Book Department 


PORES STREAM 
221 West 57th St. New York, 








Small Mouthed Bass 
By PROF. W. J. LOUDON 
Based on many years’ observation and st 
small and large mouthed bass. This « 
in full detail the life and habits of this eve 
It tells where, when and how to catch then 
and tackle to be used—as well as how t 
cook them. 






Price $1.00, Postpaid 


Fores 


221 West 57th St. 


And 


STREAS 


New York, 





the Partridge 
The Habits and Habitat of the Ru 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumn 
It tells of sport with the 1 


OOO 99000O0000000000006' 





‘fed 





N.Y. 
9O09000400004000000006> 10606 


It will identify you. 





%o SHELL of the YEA 


HARDER 
CRIMP. 


RANGER 


Smokeless 5 a SIS 


~MATERIALLY 
HIGHER 
BRASS BASE. 


FREE—Write for 

a free copy of our 

latest booklet — 

“The Game —- The \ 

Gun—I he Ammu- PAGS Ys, -IMPROVED 
nition.” It suggests al SCA NEW WIN- 
ihe guns and am- ~~ CHESTER No. 
% , 4 PRIMER-- 
SURE FIRE, 
and to hunting the Re > LARGER 
principal species of SS : STRIKING 
North American m SURFACE. 
game. 


nunition best suited 
to target shooting 


‘Tre Winchester “Ranger” has always been a splendid hunting and trapshoot- 
ing shell—sold at a popular price. And now—with all the world-known 
Winchester uniformity and loading precision and these new features added—it gives 
the shooter ‘“‘more shell for his money” than ever before. The higher base (shown 
above), the harder crimp and a Winchester Primer that is even better than before, 
assure complete shooting satisfaction to the user of Ranger shells. The moderate 
Ranger price cuts shooting cost and enables you to enjoy more frequent sport. Ask 
your dealer for the ‘“‘Ranger”—one of the most notable ammunition developments 


ever introduced by— 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


TRADE MARK 





acquainted with Ernest 
Thompson Seton ever starves to death 
in the wilds. He tells you about 
dozens of emergency foods—roots, ber- 
ries, mushrooms, lichen growths, etc., 
etc. 


No one 


a regular drug store 
for those who know the medicinal 
value of the various leaves, barks 
and roots One of the forest reme- 
dies which Ernest Thompson Seton 
suggests fcr a cold or fever is the 
flowering dogwood. He tells you how 
to identify the remedies he recom- 
mends. 


The woods are 


If your matches get wet and you 
are cold it is well to know the several 
ways of starting a fire without 
matches Above is a drawing hy 
Seton which shows the use cf drill, 
bleck, tinder, bow and _ socket, all 
made from materials you will find in 
the woods. 


am iost.] 


if you should break a leg in the 
wilds, if you were sick and were 
becoming worse every moment, you 
should use the S. 0. S. of the forest 
—two fires about fifty feet apart 
which will send up two columns of 
smoke. Other means of bringing aid 
from considerable distance are also 
suggested by Mr. Seton. 


F your strength was failing—your 


sone 
He 


cour 
to k 


wild 
you 
on” 
feet 
by b 
if ve 


Pr 
any 
your 


hefore! 


Thor 
Ne 


neer 


all so entertainingly. 


Woot 


these 
every 


to tr 


The six books of The Library of Pioneering and 
Woodcraft are illustrated with 1450 drawings 
and photographs by the author. The type is large. 
They are handsomely bound with royal blue cloth. 
1700 pages of outdoor thrills and adventure. They 


come to you without a cent of cost. 


See for yourself why Seton is so popular with 
outdoor lovers. See how he thrills you. Read 
the articles on woodcraft. Read story after story 
of wild life in the open. Spend five happy even- 
ings with Seton. Then if you are not singing his 

praises at the top of your 
send the books back at 
expense. 


voice, 
our 


nonth 


-d woodsman would not get in such a po 


Nelson Doubleday, 


head full of 
starvation—vour throat 
\ sea 
tion. 
Even in strange 


tortured thoughts of 
parched for water—what would you do? 


would know how to avoid it. 
try, he would know how to locate wate: 
eep his bearings, what roots, berries and other 
foods sustain him in time of need. 

know how to avoid it? Do you know how to “carry 
if it does happen to you? Food is our 
if you can recognize it. Medicine is 
but know which one. 
uu know nal for it. 


how 


' 
would 


ever 
but on near- 


ush, you must Help w come 


how to sig 
void 


enjoy 


Prepare now 


epare wow for this emergency. 
Prepare t 


of the wilds. 
outing or hunting trip as you never have enjoyed one 
Learn nature fron nest 
Seton's and We rajt 


man knows animals, plants, Indians 
No one else van tell 
You can virtually sit at this 
Isman’s camp-fire and listen to him talk 
six wonderful volumes on life in the open. 
feature of out life, from preparing yo 
ailing animals and first aid. 


hardships of the 
every secret of 


npson Library of Pioneering 


» other 


lite as he does. vou 


as \ 


-door 


now! Read the books five 
‘an make yourself part with 
them, send them back. But if you can’t bear to 
see them leave, if Mr. Seton has become your 
friend, remit only $1 first payment and then $2 
per month for 5 months. You don’t risk a penny. 
Send for your set to-day! 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. S-644 Garden City, N. Y. 


Mail the coupon 


days. Then, if you « 


Inc., Dept. S-644, 


Garden City. N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, 
cons and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thomps« 
with 1450 cirawings and photographs by the auth 

mit oe bound in National Blue cloth. 1 shall either retur 

hin 5 days or send you only $1.00 as first payment 
till the full) price $11.00 has been paid. 





